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Soft, Loose Snow Over the Entrance Can Do No Harm, But If It Melts and Freezes the Entrance Shut, Remove 
It or the Bees are Apt to Suffer 











WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line-of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68 page catalog. Our prices 
will interest you. 

The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 

1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 





SOMETHING NEW 


Watch this space the coming season for 
something new in the wag of bees ‘by the 
pound. Three-banded Italians, resistant 
to ‘European *féulbrood, Iste:of -Wight dis- 
ease and paralysis. Golden Italians that 
are golden and good honey gatherers. All 
orders filled promptly past season, and ex: 
pect to double capacity of Queen-yards to 
meet growing demand. 


H. D. MURRY, Mathis, Texas 








PATENTED 
WRIGHT'S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
inone day Tighter wires. no kinks, nosore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid inU.S.A 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 


9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 
Read what J. I. Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
. amount of hives. etc., to 
“7 make with this saw, It 
‘ will doall you say of it.” 
Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 








Machinery for Sale 


To close an estate, the follow- 
ing, used to manufacture bee- 
supplies: 14 hp. gasoline en- 
gine ; dust blower; pulleys, shaft- 
ing and belting; heading ma- 
chine; power drill; sander; rip 
saw; honey section machine; 
grooving machine; log saw, and 
minor articles. Write to 


MRS. R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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‘Bees and Queens for 1917 
GOLDEN AND LEATHER COLORED 


We are now booking orders for April, May and June, 1917 de 


liveries at the following prices, viz.: 


Prices of one and over 


6 
NINE 6 65na sh anecaddktacdncasaaesddeuerussieanseaees $ PA $2.75 
Untested 8 4.50 


oe 








1-frame nuclei without queen 
2-frame 
3-frame 


When queens are wanted with nuclei add queens at above prices quoted for queen 
% |b. package, wire cages, without queens..... (Aims cdebs ane 


ory as “ 
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If queens are wanted with pound packages add at prices quoted for queens. 


On all orders amounting to $50 and over we will allow 5 percent discount, and orders 
amounting to $100 and over will allow 1o percent discount from above prices. 


We guarantee safe delivery on queens, and safe delivery on bees that are not in transit 
over five days. 


OuR REFERENCE—Any Mercantile Agency, A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. 


Get into communication with us at once and book your orders early to avoid disap- 
pointments in the spring. 


THE PENN COMPANY, Penn, Lowndes County, Mississippi 


Representatives of The A. I. Root Company, and Queen Specialists 
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” SHOOTING QUALITIES | 
| WARRANTED 
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Shot travel through a gun barre! over 800 ' 
feet per second. 


Shot flatten when driven at this high ys \ 
into an improper choke. ' 


Flat shot fly wild and make a poor pattern. 
Our taper choke gives a close, hard hitting }% 
pattern. pn 
Ask your father, grandfather or any man $>.4% 
who uses one. ise 
Shooting qualities guaranteed. 


Catalogue FREE—double hammerless guns * 
{ $21.00 up; single trap guns $85.00 up. ee 


ITHACA GUN CO., 
tril New York 
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oultry Supplies 


Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
a-tomatic grain feeders, fountains, 
feed troughs, dry mash hoppers, bone 
nls, exhibition and shipping coops, 
lez bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
feods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
KANT. Also Pigeon, Kennel and Bee 
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PROTECTION HIVES 


Price $13.75 for five hives, f. o. b. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Delivered prices furnished on 
request. 

Double-wall with air spaces, insulation 
or packing as you may prefer. Over an 
inch of space between the outer and inner 
walls. Total wall space two and a quarter 
inches. If you have ever had occasion to 
spend any time in a building, single 
boarded; during cold weather, you can 
appreciate the advantages of double walls. 
Even with a red hot stove, you are freez- 


ing on one side and roasting on the 
other. Double walls relieve this condition 
and reduce the quantity of fuel necessary. 
Honey is the fuel, the bee the stove. The 
life of the bee as well as the stove de- 
pends upon its work; do not burn them 
out. Send us a list of your requirements 
for 1917, and let us figure with you. Small 
as well as large orders are wanted. Let 
us add youto our list of many pleased 
customers in all parts of the country. 


A. G WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SECTION FIXER 


A combined section press and founda- 
tion fastener of pressed steel construction. 
It folds the section and puts in top and 
bottom starters all at one handling, thus 
saving a great amount of labor. With the 
top and bottom starters the comb is firmly 
attached to all four sides, a requirement 
: | i © |i} ot rrem | to grade fancy. Increase the value of 
E Hi 4) 5 f MI your crop by this method. 

by a ty, y | H. W. Schultz, of Middleton, Mich., in 
Incubator | _* Thal te Pega writing ussays: “Your Section Fixer is 
| 4h) hy Pi LePLRLIES the best yet; can put up 150 sections per 
$ hour with top and bottom starters.” 
n y Price with lamp $2.75. Shipping weight 
5 Ibs. Postage extra. Send for special 

Freight Paid East of Rockies circular, fully describing this machine. 

Take no chances. The National is built on U.S.Gov- 

ernment specifications. A proven cold weather 
hatcher. e World’s Greatest Incubator Bargain. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., 
Send postal today for Free 1917 Catalog And 


Po Book—worth dollars to every poultry raiser 
—or order direct from this ad and save time. Incu- 
bator and brooder both prepaid $12.50.Comes set 
up ready to run, with book of instructions. You take 
no risk, satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Don’t delay. Send for Poultry Book today sure. 


NATIONAL INCUBATOR CO. . 
Box 161 Racine, Wis. 


S:pplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, Illinois 
lets a9 -J 4 


NATIONA Hatches 


Peter Kilpatrick, Nazareth Pa., writes, “Have 
made better hatches than anyone here.” 
Money cannot buy greater hatching val- 
ue. Hot water heat—double wall—dead air 
space—asbestos lining—self regulating—ventilating 
—double glass doors—safety lamp—egg tester. No 
extras —easy to operate—will not warp or 
shrink, Strongest, most durable Incubator le. 


























Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















BINGHAM 


BEE-SMOKERS 


Nearly forty years on the market and 
the standard in this and many foreign 
countries. It is the all-important tool 
of the most extensive honey-producers 
of the world. For sale direct or by all 
dealers in Beekeepers’ Supplies. 








4444444444 £4 
THE QUEEN OF ALL QUEENS 


Is the Texas Queen, Italian Gold- 
ens that will please you in every 
way. 75 cents each, $8.00 per 
dozen. Circulars free. 


GRANT ANDERSON 
Rio Hondo, Texas 





Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove 28 0z. $1.25 
Doctor, 3%-inch stove ; 85 
Two larger sizes in copper extra. .50 
Conqueror, 3-inch stove 23 OZ. 75 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch stove 16 OZ. .50 


Hinged cover on the two 


postage extra. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


larger sizes 











[SAVE MONEY | 


By buying your supplies of me, All 
kinds of Bee Supplies and Berry Bas- 
* kets, Crates, etc. Send for new 1917 


American Bee Journal one year, $1.00 


Langstroth on the Honey Bee, Rovised, $1.50 
Send this office $2.00 and get both postpaid 


) list free. 
W. D. SOPER 


> 325 So. Park Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
i 
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FOR SALE 1000 POUNDS OF BEES SPRING DELIVERY 


20 Years of Select Breeding Gives Us Bees of Highest Quality 
BEES FOR HONEY PRODUCTION—BEES OF UNUSUAL VITALITY 


As we are large honey producers as well as queen breeders, producing from one to two carloads of honey annually, we have ample 
opportunity to test out our breeding stock, used in our queen yards. Thus we are able to guarantee that all our queens will give satisfac- 
tion in every respect. If you want bees that are gentle as well as great honey getters let us book your order. 


SWARMS OF BEES BY THE POUND WITHOUT QUEENS READY APRIL 1 


1-lb. pkgs. $1.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $1.20 each; 50 to 100 pkgs. $1.15 each; 2-lb. pkgs. $2.25 each; 25 to So pkgs. $2.20 each; 50 to 100 pkgs. $2.15 each 
3-lb. pkgs $3 25 each; 25 toso pkgs. $3.20 each; 50 to 100 pkgs. $3.15 each, 


GOLDEN AND 3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS READY APRIL 1 


Uetested ....cciccsss 75 cts. each; $65.00 per 100 Tested....... $1.25 each; $110.00 per 100 
Select untested.....o0cts. ‘* ; $75.00 “* reo Selecttested 1.50 “ 125.00 “ Ioo 


Write for descriptive price list. Let us book yourorder now. Only asmall deposit required. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS OF BEES IN PACKAGES 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U.S.A. 


The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of ' 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate ioe, ——— 
Furnished in the’ clearest of lumber in either Cypress, <= =. 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting ia 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- 
ing, and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped “= 
with a feeder without extra cost. ie ~ 


Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us that the oft 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 


p are received daily from those who are using this hive. . ' 
Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


Weare also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 3d St. Council Bluffs, lowa 


NOTICE TO BEEKEEPERS! 


We are now booking orders for our 3-banded Italian queens and combless packages, and will furnish them during 
April, May and June at the following prices: 
Prices of Combless Packages Without 




















THE MASSIE HIVE 
For Comb or Extracted Honey 








Three-Banded Italian Queens for April, May and June 





Queens* RimtNNAA AGIs. cc cc cciceacdssenshsacsan $1.00 | Tested each $ 1.50 

Sige rb. ii cnitinssccatnconcnecseeel $1.35 w Rk. trAgneshentadsneceases ote = “ a Bye 
o ed, gel OAT TE ree 2.35 Pn ee ee . SS Rk tea > 

“ RO exis bead Bis kcasacoeSenees 65.0 Toc 100.00 
BID. eee ee eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeees 3-35 ~ _ Select tested, $2.00; breeders, $3.00 


*In lots of over one dozen packages get our prices. If queens are wanted, add wholesale price and state kind. 


Our Mr. A. B. Marchant has retired from the production of honey and will manage our yards for the package and queen trade 
Therefore, we will be ina better position to fill all orders with dispatch. Having doubled our capacity we believe we can fill all orders 
the day they aredue. We have introduced new blood in all our yards, and‘we have a strain of bees second to none. Our packages are 
shipped the same day they are caged. Our bees for ‘our packages are all reared above an excluder; therefore, we ship nothing but young 
bees, as young bees stand the trip better than older ones. We guarantee freedom from all diseases and safe arrival in the United States 
and Canada. Place your orders early, a3 first comes first served. Write for prices on large orders, 


MARCHANT BROS., Union Springs, Ala. 











Beekeeper’s Guide, by A. J. Cook— 
This book on bees is also known as 
the ‘* Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive and interesting, as well as 
practically scientific. It has 544 pages 
and295 illustrations. Bound incloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee 
Journal, both for $1.80. 





Biggle Bee Book.—This is a very 
small cloth-bound, well gotten up 
book. Its size is 4x5% inches, and it 
was designed to be carried in the 
pocket of the amateur beekeeper. It 
contains concise information regard- 
ing the best practice in bee culture. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents, or with the 
American Bee Journal one year, $1.35. 


Bee Primer for the prospective 
beekeeper or beginner. A _ 24-page 
pamphlet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
trations. It gives a general outline 
of bees and beekeeping such as de- 
sired by the amateur. ‘1 wo pages are 
devoted to instructions to beginners. 
Price, postpaid, 15 cents, or sent free 
with a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00, 
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Shipping Cases for Comb Honey 















































Don’t make the mistake of putting a fine lot of section honey in poor shipping cases. It will 
jower the price to you and damage your future sales. “faleon” cases are A No. 1, and will bea 
credit to any crop of honey. Prices are as follows: 

Shipping Cases, With Glass 
Shipping Cases in Flat, Without Glass Pping : 
In flat, with 3-in With 2 
No. ; ; | 10 | too Number and description Nid glass in. glass 
R sccmsessaaeesaaae holding 24 sections, sixth. showing 4|2 00/18 00 a I 10 100 100 
BD  vecccnceseencenee 101dIng [2 sections,4 x1’, S$ 10WINg 3 I 30) II oo — — 
SRR ES: holding 24 sections, 44x14, showing 4/1 90/17 00 | 1 ame as fio. Tevesesseeeees - .28\$230 2100) 2000 
D ccinanrcauseneit holding 24 sections, 35¢x5x14¢,showing 4| 1 80| 16 00 i ete as No Be peeeeeees wees = 5| 140 | 1250 | 1200 
De ice cous sain holding 24 sections, 4x5x136, showing 4/1 80/16 00 | TI#5AME AS NO. 172....... 0000s ‘35| 26 220 | 2000) 19 00 
16 Same as No. Dovcccesesocesecs +30 22 2 10 19 00 
SB GAMS GE NG. B.....52..0. 02000 a ol an | een ........ 
Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ‘*Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 























Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Now is the time to order your supplies for next season, and have everything 
in readiness for next spring. ‘Take advantage of the early order cash discounts, 
and send us a list of the supplies wanted, and we will be pleased to quote you. We 
will mail you our catalog upon request; in short, we handle everything a beekeeper 
requires for the proper conduct of an apiary—Root’s goods at factory prices. 


C. H. W. WEBER & COMPANY, 2146 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















<< \Vjz=— 4 MONTHS FOR 
tie tf: Doe Trial oe ot 10 





oo pruning c spraying 
lee 1 ge arden tr 
Ai Ask Us ste Hard Saeciete: 
We conduct “ “en. artment for the spee- 
tal ben it of on Sct ribers. Experts ans 
wer all questions b y mail and through the 
1 348 Ge ueaee ine 
Pate man and Gardener, 1111 Main St. Mt Vernon, la 


WATCH THIS SPACE 
____ FOR ___ BEE-SUPPLIES 


J OHN M. DAVIS Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 


1917 Queen Prices quality. Write for catalog, 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
D t. . 
SPRING HILL, TENN. ept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 

















| SUPPLIES FOR THE WINTER SEASON 


Having purchased supplies 
able to sell the BEST DOVETAILED bien 
five 8-frame 1% story for $t10, either super. 
Other hives and supplies. Let me figure on 
your wants. Italian Bees, Queens and Nu 
cleus for the 1017 season. 


E. A. LEFFINGWELL, Allen, Michignn 































WHEN YOU BUY 


Lewis Beeware 
YOU GET 


LEWIS QUALITY Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of clear white pine, 





and Lewis Sections made out of fine bright basswood. Material in these goods is the best 


obtainable, selected by experts. 


LEWIS WORKMANSHIP The Lewis Factory is equipped with the latest improved 





machinery, constantly watched by experts. 





The Lewis head mechanic has 40 years of bee 


supply experience; the superintendent of bee-hive department, 33 years; the superin- 





tendent of sections, 32 years. These and many other skilled men have a hand in all the 


Lewis goods you buy. 


LEWIS PACKING All Lewis Beeware is carefully and accurately packed—a patent 





woven wood and wire package made only by the Lewis Company is employed largely in 


packing ; this makes the package light, compact and damage-proof. 


LEWIS SERVICE Years ago all goods were shipped direct from the factory with 





attending high freight rates and delays during the honey season. NOW Lewis Beeware 


can be obtained almost at your own door. 





Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis 


Beeware by the carload are dotted all over the United States and foreign countries. 


G. B. Lewis Co., | Watertown, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS 





OF LEWIS BEEWARE 


—— 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF BEEKEEPING 


The First of a Series of Articles By the Editor, Reviewing the 
Development of Beekeeping Since 1845 


O go back 70 years and view the 
scientific and physical world 
progress accomplished since then 
means probably more than any of us 
can realize at first thought. But itis 
only necessary to open any printed 
book, even a novel, dating back 70 
years or more to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary physical change of conditions. 
Most of Dickens’ stories, for instance, 
were written less than 80 years ago, but 
his characters traveled only in such 
conveyances as the post-chaise and the 
coach. Railroads came later. He knew 
nothing of telegrams, telephones, elec- 
tric lights, bicycles, automobiles or 
aeroplanes. The sea traffic was so slow 
that it took from one to three months 
to carry the news of a battle from one 
hemisphere to the other. Kerosene oil 
was unknown, and house lights de- 
pended upon wax, lard oil or tallow 
dips. The postal systems were crude 
and clumsy until postal stamps were 
used, and this did not happen in Eng- 
land until 1840, and in this country 
until 1847, less than 70 years ago. In 
addition to the delay to get news from 
Europe, a letter crossing the ocean re- 
quired 64 cents of postage. The Inter- 
national Postal Union was not created 
until 1874. The first successful trans- 
atlantic cable was not laid until 1866. 
Seventy years ago we had no steam 
plows, no steam engines in fact, ex- 
cept very crude ones, no harvesting 
machines, no sewing machines, no 
type-writers. Steam-heated houses did 
not exist and bath tubs were luxuries 
found only in palaces or special houses. 
No automobiles ran on the then muddy 
roads of Europe. The inventors of fly- 
ing machines were laughed to scorn in 
their unsuccessful attempts and threat- 
ened with the insane asylum for reward 
of their genius. One of the rare indus- 
tries in which the conditions are still 
today very similar to those of 500 years 
ago is the shoeing of horses. 
Is it any wonder then that beekeep- 
ing should follow _the trend of all ma- 
terial progress? It is for a record of 


this progress and of the men who 
brought it about that this series of 
articles is now begun. We hope to 
entertain the reader while giving the 
student easy references to the work of 
the past. 

It would be a mistake for us to im- 
agine that books on beekeeping were 
rare before that time. Bastian, an 
Alsatian minister, in his book “Les 
Abeilles,” published in 1868, gives a list 
of 664 publications, 24 of which were 
printed between the years 1568 and 
1700. Of the others, 237 were published 
during the 18th Century. and the re- 
mainder during the first 65 years of the 
19th Century. Four hundred and 
twenty-five of these publications were 
in German, 181 in French, 24 in Eng- 
lish, 9 in Italian, 8 in Latin, and the 
balance in 6 or 7 other tongues. But 
even his list is not complete, for the 
writer of this owns several works 
which received no mention in it, being 
evidently unknown to Bastian. His 





largest lists are of German and French 
works, perhaps because he read and 
wrote those languages himself. 

The first periodical on beekeeping of 
which we find any record was published 
in Landshut, Bavaria, from 1838 to 1843, 
then discontinued. In 1845, the famous 
“ Bienenzeitung” was founded in 
Nordlingen, Bavaria, and continued 
many years, though it is now out of ex- 
istence, but replaced by many others. 

In 1845, Dzierzon, a Polish Catholic 
priest, of Karlsmarkt,Silesia, discovered 
parthenogenesis in queenbees, the fac- 
ulty which they possess, in common 
with some other insects, of laying eggs 
that will hatch into male bees or 
drones, even though they have not 
mated. This discovery was the first 
real step forward since the time of 
Huber, and it was not accepted readily. 
The publication of Dzierzon’s views by 
Schmidt, then editor of the Bienenzei- 
tung, almost threatened the existence 
of this journal. But Siebold, Leuckart 
and Leidy, all microscopists and scien- 
tific beekeepers, studied it and con- 
firmed it. The discovery was made 
under great difficulties, for the hive 
used by Dzierzon was justa “ bar-hive,” 
that is, its combs were hung on a plain 
top-bar without end-bars, so that at 
each visit the combs had to be cut 
away from each end of the hive-body 
before they could be taken out. To 
add to the inconvenience, as the hives 
were always placed in tiers, whether 
in doors or out-of-doors, probably to 
save space, they were made to open on 
the side and each comb had to be 
drawn out with pincers. If the third 
or fourth comb was wanted, the first 
two orthree had to be first detached 
and drawn out. Yet Dzierzon became 
so accustomed to the handling of these 
hives that he used no other, even after 
movable frames were invented. The 
bar-hive is a very ancient invention. 

Berlepsch, a German, after having 


doubted or denied the possibility of. 


parthenogenesis, became one of its 
warmest adherents, after thorough 





















trial. These men began the importa- 
tion of Italian bees into Germany, 
which gave them the “proof of the 
pudding” so to say, for with the rear- 
ing of bees of a different color they 
were enabled to make sure of many 
facts. 

Parthenogenesis may not seem of 
much importance to a_ beginner, but it 
was this discovery which enabled bee- 
keepers to ascertain that the sons ofa 
queen are true descendants of her race 
and that her mating does not influence 
their descent. It also explained why 
queens who have had no proper occa- 
sion to mate become drone-layers. It 
led to the more intensive cultivation of 
bees. 

The time was now ripe for the inven- 
tion of a practical hive. Though Dzier- 
zon could get along with his bar- 
hive, there were already better hives in 
existence. Huber’s leaf-hive, opening 


like the pages of a book, and the frames 
of which formed the body of the hive 


















Dzierzon's home for 95 yearsin Upper 
Silesia (From Gravenhorst) 


at the top, bottom and ends, was the 
more practical of the two. But it left 
much to be desired. Propokovitch, a 
Russian, and Debeauvoys, a French- 
man, each invented a movable-frame 
hive, between 1841 and 1845, but neither 
of these hives was as practical as the 
bar-hive, because the frames originally 
were tight-fitting in the body or box 
which contained them, and the bees 
were sure to glue them fast at every 
point of contact which they could 
reach. They worked well only until 
the bees had been in them a few 
months. The Propokovitch had reversi- 
ble frames, z.e., they could be turned 
bottom side up, and this was deemed 
by him a great advantage. Reversible 
frames were re-invented some 30 years 
ago in this country and had a slight 
rush of popularity. 

The Debeauvoys method and hive 
which were slowly improved seemed 
so enticing that his book had six edi- 
tions, from 1846 to 1863,anda report 
was made concerning his discovery to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Paris, in 1847. This was the first hive 
adopted by Chas. Dadant, and the 
writer remembers playing with dis- 
carded hives and frames of this system 
while a child, intheir garden, in France. 

Dzierzon himself wrote articles on 
beekeeping in different publications as 
early as 1844, but it was not until 1848 
that he was emboldened to publish his 
first work on bees, “ Theory and Prac- 
tice of the New Bee Friend.” .A later 
edition, under the title of “ Dzierzon’s 
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Rational Beekeeping,” was translated 
by Charles Nash Abbott, of London, 
and is still a valuable book. 

Beekeeping at that time was not im- 
mune from the troubles which hinder 
it at the present. The beemoth was 
dreaded more than now for apiar- 
ists did not know that a strong col- 
ony with a good queen is sufficient to 
prevent its depredations. Foulbrood, 
known for centuries, made terrible 
ravages, and to make it evident we 
need only to quote what Samuel Wag- 
ner wrote about Dzierzon’s experience 
with that disease: 


“In the year 1848, a fatal pestilence, 
known by the name of foulbrood, pre- 
vailed among his bees, and destroyed 
nearly all his colonies before it could 
be subdued; only about 10 having es- 
caped the malady which attacked alike 
the old swarms and his _§ artificial 
swarms. He estimates his entire loss 
that year at over 500 colonies. Never- 
theless, he succeeded so well in multi- 
plying, by artificial swarms, the few 
that had remained healthy, that in the 
fall of 1851, his stock consisted of 
nearly 400 colonies. He must, there- 
fore, have multiplied them more than 
three-fold each year.” , 

In our next article we will mention 
the invention of the practical hanging- 
frame hive and the progress begun 
about 1850. 


> 


Candy Feeding for Bees 


QUESTION that crops up here 
A regularly every season is this: 
How late in the year can syrup 
be fed to the bees? In this section of 
British Columbia, when syrup feeding 
is necessary in the autumn, it is always 
advisable to get it finished by the end 
of September, so that the bees can 
store it in the combs and seal it over 
before the nights get too cold. Some- 
times the weather during October is 
fivorable for syrup feeding, but this is 
not to be depended upon, and it is 
therefore not safe to leave it so late. 
If the food is not properly sealed over 
when the bees go into winter quarters, 
diarrhea often supervenes, and if the 
colony does not perish outright in the 
winter it will be greatly depleted of 
bees before spring arrives, and the vital- 
ity of. the survivors will have become 
lowered. Spring dwindling may then 
follow, and if the colony does not act- 
ually succumb it is usually unable to 
build up in time for the honey flow and 
a season is lost. 

If syrup feeding is put off till too late, 
for any reason, properly made candy is 
the very best, in fact, the only well 
made substitute. Bees will winter on 
candy alone, but much care is neces- 
sary to make it of the right consistency. 
If it is too hard the bees cannot take it, 
and if it is too soft it will run down 
between the combs to the bottom- 
board out of reach of the bees. In 
either case starvation may result. One 
of the most reliable recipes for making 
candy is known as Brother Colomban’s 
Formula, and is as follows: 

“Into an enamelled pan, or preserv- 
ing pan, put ten pounds of cane sugar 
(white crystals) and two quarts of hot 
water. Place over a clear, bright fire, 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
When it begins to boil, draw the pan 
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aside for a moment, and while it con- 
tinues to boil slowly, remove the scum 
from the surface. This done, return 
the pan to the fire and Jef zt boil as fasi 
as possible, without stirring, for about 
20 minutes. Test with a sugar boiling 
thermometer and boil until the tem- 
perature reaches 235 degrees, when the 
sugar will be sufficiently boiled; then 
stir in one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, boil for one or two minutes and 
remove from fire to cool. When the 
sugar has so cooled down that the 
finger may be kept in it for half a min- 
ute without scalding, then begin to stir, 
and continue to do so until the candy 
becomes white and stiff. The pan is 
now stood in another vessel, over the 
fire, containing hot water. 

“In a short time the candy becomes 
more or less liquid, like cream, and an 
occasional stir must be given to dis- 
solve all lumps. When properly dis- 
solved and brought to almost boiling 
point (say 204 degrees Fahr.) pour it 
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into molds or boxes and allow it to 
cool. To avoid over boiling, remove 
the pan from the fire while testing 
whether cooked enough. Also, to pre- 
vent mishap in another direction z e., 
boiling over, the pan used for making 
pe candy should not be more than half 
u oe 

The following is a shorter candy 
recipe that answers very well, if the 
directions are strictly carried out: 

“To ten pounds of white crystal 
sugar add one and a half pints of hot 
water, a quarter of an ounce of salt, 
and a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Put whole in a stew-pan over a brisk 
fire and keep stirred until the sugar is 
dissolved. When it comes to a boil, 
draw the pan back so that it simmers 
gently for ten minutes,and as the scum 
rises skim it off. Then place the stew- 
pan in a larger vessel containing cold 
water and keep stirring until it is of 
the consistency of thick cream and 
pour into boxes or molds.” 

When candy is properly made it 
should be just soft enough to be easily 
scraped with the finger-nail after get- 
ting cold. When it is ready to pour 
out of the boiler, if boxes have not 
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been prepared ready for it, a very good 
plan is to line a deep pie-dish with 
brown paper and pour it into this. The 
paper will remain and prevent the 
candy from sticking to the coverings 
when on the hive. It is best to place it 
onthe center of the frames over the 
ordinary feed-hole. 

It may happen that in the fall the 
bees are only a few pounds short of the 
necessary amount of stores (25 to 30 
pounds) to carry them through the 
winter, in which case a cake of candy 
may be put on the hive when packing 
them, to make up the deficiency with- 
out troubling to feed syrup at all. 
Candy may also be given to bees in 
the spring, and it is only suitable food 
until they begin to fly freely, when thin 
syrup may be substituted, if they are 
short of stores. 


Candy is a very safe food early in 
the year, as it will not start robbing, as 
syrup sometimes does, which may re- 
sult in the balling and loss of queens. 
Some beekeepers mix pea-flour or 
other pollen substitute with the candy 
used for spring feeding with good re- 
sults, in districts where natural pollen 
is not sufficiently abundant. Several 
spoonfuls of pea-flour are stirred in 
just before the candy is ready to pour 
out into the molds. 

Nelson, B. C. 
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Creating a Demand for Honey 


BY T. P. ROBINSON. 





HERE are advertisements galore 
for the sale of honey, but only 
two good ways of advertising 

practiced by the beekeepers at large. 
One, whose motive is to dispose of the 
honey as a commodity of commerce by 
any legitimate means, and the other is 
through education as to what honey 
really is, its great food value, its health- 
giving propensities, and its care and 
keeping. Sales made through the first 
medium are usually short lived while 
through the latter they are of lasting 
benefit. 


There are many very intelligent peo- 
ple all around us who know nothing 
about honey. The average beekeeper 
has no means of finding out this great 
truth unless by chance heis thrown 
with a large number of people. Through 
the generosity of the Texas beekeepers 
and their State association I have been 

iven a chance to study this problem 
frst hand, as their superintendent at 
the State Fair at Dallas, Tex. 


The benefits to be derived from such 
an exhibit are great. It is a known 
fact that the consumption of honey in 
the State of Texas is on the increase, 
When I first went to the fair to take 
charge of the exhibit many unexpected 
questions were brought up by the peo- 
pie at large, which greatly surprised 
me and which put me to atest to an- 
swer. The most unreasonable point 
raised was that adulterated honey was 
being bought in the open market. 
These complainants were numerous, 
many of them were prejudiced and de- 
termined, and insistent in their con- 
tention. 

When these assertions were made I 
would ask them why they thought that 
it was adulterated, and they would 
usually answer in two ways: First, it 
was made out of sugar, they knew for 
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the reason that it would quickly turn 
to sugar especially when it was placed 
in the refrigerator. Second, because 
the taste was nearly always different 
from what it used to be. To the 
first I would reply that the sugaring 
was a guarantee that their honey was 
pure since honey would do that when 
the temperature was lowered about it 
for any length of time. To the second 
I would explain that there were as 
many different flavors to honey as there 
were aromas to the different flowers, 
and the flavor of the honey partook of 
the nature of the flower from which it 
was gathered. To some I would offer a 
dollar for every pound of adulterated 
honey found in the market, but to 
secure the money I would require them 
to have witnesses to prove that the 
honey was just as received from the 
grocer. I would dothis just as pleas- 
antly and unconcerned as I possibly 
could, allowing the party to do his own 
thinking and form his own conclusions, 
and to finish it all off, I insisted that I 
really wanted him to bring the honey, 
for there was no one who wanted the 
adulteration stopped more than the 
beekeepers in the State of Texas, and I 


thought they would be benefited. The in- 
crease in consumption, to my mind, has 
greatly grown as a result of this cam- 
paign. Articles in the daily papers and 
farm papers that the general public read 
helped. 


There is yet very much work to do 
along this line, and it behooves every 
beekeeper to take up this campaign of 
education to enlarge the sales of honey. 
Advertising by education is the right 
way to stimulate the use of honey, and 
it has the advantage of influencing the 
prospective customer to become a user 
of honey regularly rather than impress 
him for the time being that you have 
something to sell. 

Bartlett, Tex. 
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A Remedy for Ants 


BY C., E, FOWLER. 


WAS camping out and was very 
i much bothered with medium sized 
ants in and around the camp. I had 
atub about 15x20 inches and 6 inches 
deep, flaring sides. I dug a hole and 











EXHIBIT OF THE TEXAS BEEKEEPERS AT THEIR STATE FAIR 


would consider it a personal favor for 
him to assist me in the clean up. There 
never was an offer of adulterated 
honey. From about two dozen per 
day six years ago, the criticisms have 
dwindled to less than a half dozen the 
present year. 

I was really surprised that the public 
was so ignorant of honey. The sugar- 
ing idea and the different “taste ” idea, 
as they termed it, were the great objec- 
tions to honey, especially the former. 
These people were highly educated. 
Many of them were university gradu- 
ates, public school teachers, and many 
more high school graduates. Realizing 
this I had leaflets printed, setting forth 
the flavors of honey, how to tell its 
purity, how to liquefy it when granu- 
lated, where to keep it, and fully ex- 
plained its flavors and colors. I distrib- 
uted these leaflets to any and all who 


put the tub in the ground, the top even 
with the ground. I put an inch of 
water in the bottom. The first day the 
water was covered with drowned ants. 
In three or four days, ants were very 
scarce, andin a week or two no more 
were to be seen. 


I think the ants were thirsty and 
went down the slanting sides for water, 
and either could not get out of the 
water or else could not climb the tin 
sides. A pan, or several of them placed 
around the apiary, should serve the 
purpose without endangering the lives 
of any other animals. But it would 
probably be better not to let the bees 
drink the water with dead ants in it. A 
% inch netting, or even a board cover- 
ing the pan raised % inch would keep 
the bees out altogether. 


Hammonton, N. J. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Comb-Honey Rates in the South 


In the Southern Classification, com- 
prising practically all the region south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
rivers, there are no rates on comb 
honey in carlots, while less than car- 
load shipments go at double first class. 

Letters addressed to W. R. Rowe, of 
the Classification Committee at Atlanta, 
Ga., urging changes in the classifica- 
tion so as to have it conform with 
others, would have their eftect in help- 
ing get the change. 





The Honey Market 


What a contrast this year from the 
same date in 1916! Extracted honey 
was Offered at this time last year at 
ridiculously low prices both on the 
coast and in the local markets. This 
year extracted honey is at a premium 
whether it be light or amber. Last sea- 
son amber honey was offered on the 
coastin carlots as low as 3% cents to 
4 cents a pound, while this year not 
acarcan be had at present for less 
than 7 cents to 7% cents per pound. 

Now what are the _ contributing 
causes? In our opinion, one of the 
leading causes is the fact that Califor- 
nia has a very short crop, and that the 
intermountain States, where extracted 
honey is produced, were also very short 
of honey this season. For instance, 
last year we were offered two carloads 
of white alfalfa honey by beekeepers 
in Idaho, and ata very low price. This 
year, these same beekeepers wrote us 
asking at what price we would furnish 
them a carload of white clover honey 
to supply their trade. The result of all 
this has been that extracted honey is 
now atapremium. Oneof he largest 
bottlers recently made a statement that 
he would pay an extra fancy price for 
a carload of white honey, no matter 
where it was secured. In fact, he felt 
sure that a carload could not be had 
anywhere. 

The shortage of fruit is perhaps one 


of the greatest causes for the consump- 
tion of honey, and in our locality, as 
late as February, first class apples sold 
as low as 50 cents per bushel. This 
year there were no apples of any kind 
stored, and those which are shipped in 
are priced now at $1.50 to $2.00 per 
bushel. 

The fact that there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of honey exported 
to the countries now at war is alsoa 
reason of the shortage of the honey 
supply and the high prices. Besides 
this, the advertising campaign made for 
Airline honey has brought the atten- 
tion of consumers to the fact that 
honey is a food and not a luxury. 

Although the middle West had per- 
haps the largest crop in its history, the 
fact that it was produced ina section 
which is very thickly populated, pre- 
vented the markets being flooded. In- 
stead of white clover honey being 
shipped to distant markets, it was for 
the greater part consumed right where 
it was produced. In our own city 
there were a number of beekeepers 
who produced large crops, but these 
are now entirely sold out and grocers 
are demanding more honey from other 
sources. Although the middle West 
had the largest cropin its history, it 
was soon absorbed by the local market. 

Our own crop of 125,000 pounds, two 
thirds of which was white clover, is 
very nearly all cleaned up, besides a 
larger quantity which we have had to 
buy to protect our customers, and we 
have sold it all at good prices. Bee- 
keepers who sold at a low price earlier 
in the season are hardly to blame for 
letting go, however, as they had 1915 to 
look back to. 

There is no doubt that t'\is year’s ex- 
perience will cause a higher price for 
extracted honey in 1917. Even though 
there should be large crops throughout 
the country, the fact that the markets 
are cleaned up is bound to make 
higher prices for next year. 
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Regarding comb honey, the case is 
entirely different. There seems to be 
more comb honey on hand than the 
markets can well take care of. It must 
be remembered, however, that with the 
scarcity of extracted honey, the de- 
mand for comb honey is bound to 
increase, and we hope that before the 
new crop the comb-honey market will 
be almost as clean as the extracted- 
honey market. 





A New Bee Paper 


“The Beekeepers’ Item ” is the name 
of the new bee paper designed espe- 
cially for developing the interest. of 
beekeepers in the southwest. It is an 
8-page monthly, and has a subscription 
rate of 50 cents a year. 

The editor is Mr. Louis H. Scholl, 
one of Texas’ largest beekeepers, and 
well known as a contributor to bee 
publications. He will be remembered 
as the champion and advocate of the 
divisible brood-chamber hives which 
he uses exclusively. Heis also presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Texas Honey- 
Producers’ Association. 

There is a fertile field for such a 
paper in Texas and adjoining States, 
serving the purposes for which Mr. 
Scholl intends it. It will be devoted to 
disseminating news items and encour- 
aging neighborliness and cooperation 
among the beekeepers of that great 
section, and will have as well an edu- 
cational value. No doubt also that it 
will have no little influence in promot- 
ing legislation. 

We wish the new paper and its able 
editor success. He should have the 
hearty support of all southwestern bee- 
keepers. 





The National Meeting 


As announced in these columns, the 
National Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet this year at Madison, Wis., on 
Feb. 6,7 and 8. Any one who has at- 
tended the numerous State conven- 
tions during the past two weeks, prob- 
ably will have met the president, Prof. 
Francis Jager, of Minnesota, and will 
have become as enthusiastic as he in 
regard to the coming National gath- 
ering. 

The National seems to be coming 
into its own again, and with such men 
as Prof. Jager, F. E. Millen, N. E. 
France and others who are now work- 
ing hard to make it stronger than ever, 
there is no doubt that it will become 
of inestimable value to the beekeepers. 
The work planned by Prof. Jager 
and his colleagues for the National 
during the coming year is quite exten- 
sive in its scope. Each topic will be 
discussed in turn at the convention. 

The gathering together of data re- 
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zarding the quantity of honey produced 
n the United States is in a large meas- 
re covered by the Bureau of Crop 
statistics, but this bureau has nothing 
vhatever to do with the prices secured 
'y producers. It is the intention of 
he National to get definite informa- 
ion for the beekeepers regarding the 
juantity of honey they have on hand, 
ize of packages, etc., and by offering 
t collectively to buyers, secure better 
y)rices than have usually been paid to 
he beekeepers individually. 

Prof. Jager and Sec. Millen are ac- 
juainted with nearly all leading bee- 
keepers throughout the country, and 
udging by what has been done in Min- 
nesota and Michigan, we feel sure the 
National meeting will be one of the 
largest and best ever held. We urge, 
therefore, that every one who can pos- 
sibly attend the convention do so and 
help make this meeting what a National 
Beekeepers’ Convention should be. 





Honorary Members of the Michi- 
gan Association 


The Editor has been elected Honor- 
ary Life Member of the Michigan State 
Association, in company with Dr. C. 
C. Miller and Mr. A. I. Root. He feels 
very proud of the distinction and still 
more of the company in which he finds 
himself, with two of the oldest and 
most renowned beekeepers of America, 
who are his seniors in both years and 
experience. 





What About that Home Market ? 


“T have sold all of my honey locally 
and could sell as much more if I had 
it.” It is not an unusual thing to get 
letters with the above quoted phrase 
in them, even this early in the honey 
selling year. Unfortunately the ma- 
jority of these beekeepers make no 
effort to supply that demand. It is 
these whom we wish to urge. 

You should by all means make every 
effort to keep your customers supplied 
with honey at any time they want it. 
If you do not, what happens? Most 
assuredly the desire for sweets will be 
satisfied and they substitute, instead 
of the wholesome honey, the poorer 
articles on the general market through- 
out the year. The following year, they 
may have found a substitute which they 
think is as good as honey, and you 
lose a customer. 

Nowadays it is not hard to find adver- 
tised a grade of honey which will rank 
in flavor with that of your own pro- 
duction, and you should be able to get 
it so as to make sales at the prices you 
have been getting for your own. If not, 
there is something the matter. Very 
possibly you have been getting too lit- 
tle for the honey which you sold your- 
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self. Then, too,every pound of some 
one else’s honey you dispose of will 
help relieve the t:ndency of over sup- 
ply and help bring up the price. 

Far and away the greatest reason 
why honey is not sold more readily to- 
day is because the majority of beekeep- 
ers, small and large combined, do not 
over-produce, but under-supply their 
customers. 





Isle of Wight Disease 


We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt from Mr. John Anderson, M.A.; 
B. Sc., of the North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture, of two bulletins on the 
Isle of Wight disease in connection 
with Nosema afis. 

The observations and experiments 
recorded were conducted mainly in 
Lewis, Outer Hebrides. This island, 
east of North Scotland, is at about the 
latitude of Juneau, Alaska, or above 
the 58th degree. 

The conclusions reached in these 
bulletins do not agree with those of 
some other investigators, for the 
writers do not charge the Vosema apis 
as being the cause of Isle of Wight dis- 
ease. It is only sufficient to quote the 
statement made on page 51 of the 
“Observations and Experiments ”: 


“Our main conclusion regarding 
Nosema apis is that so far we have 
been unable to recognize any casual 
relation between the presence of this 
parasite and the disease. We have 
found it to be present over prolonged 
periods in healthy stocks, while we 
were unable to find it in other stocks 
in the apiary, nor did Isle of Wight 
disease spread under these conditions 
although various races of bees were 
present. Deliberate infection of a 
stock with osema did not produce 
the disease. It is well established also 
that the disease occurs where the para- 
site cannot be found. We have numer- 
ous instances of this on Deeside.” 


This much debated question will 
sooner or later be settled by further 
evidence. Errors occur in observation 
as well as in diagnosis. But very few 
scientists are unwilling to give upto 
evidence, when it becomes flagrant. 
Time will clear the now obscure ques- 
tion. Isle of Wight disease, as well 
as our mysterious “ bee paralysis” and 
“ May disease,” will soon be classified 
and controlled. 





Weight of Bees 


The Beekeepers’ Review, in its Octo- 
ber number, page 370, contains an in- 
teresting article by O. L. Hershiser, in 
which he gives the weights of worker- 
bees and drones. He figures 5088 work- 
ers or 2528 drones to a pound. B. F. 
Koons, in the “A BC of Bee Culture,” 
gives about 5000 workers or 2000 drones 
as weighing a pound. An old and very 
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accurate writer on bees, L’Abbé Col- 
lin, in 1865, gave the number of drones 
as they leave the hive for a flight at 
1925 to a pound, while the number of 
drones coming home from a flight was 
2070. Inversely, the workers are heav- 
ier when they come home than when 
they fly out. 

From all this it appears that drones 
are at least twice as heavy as worker- 
bees. They certainly cost fully twice 
as much to rear. Hence, the advis- 
ability of limiting their numbers, ex- 
cept in select colonies that are desir- 
able for breeders. 





Changes Proposed in Iowa Law 


In his annual report which has re- 
cently been filed in the governor’s 
office, Frank C. Pellett, the Iowa in- 
spector of b:es, proposes that the law 
be so changed that the office be placed 
in the extension department of the 
Agricultural College. In this way the 
appointment will be taken out of poli- 
tics, and it will be possible to change 
inspectors at anytime instead of wait- 
ing for aterm to expire in case condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory. 


As proposed, the law will be drawn 
to permit inspection as at present upon 
call of the beekeepers, but will provide 
for enforcement of the provision re- 
quiring proper attention to diseased 
colonies, by another officer rather than 
by the inspector. Apiary demonstra- 
tions similar to those now conducted 
in Ontario will also be provided for. It 
is proposed to require all the inspec- 
tor’s time for work in bee diseases, 
development of markets, etc. There 
are several advantiges which will 
accrue if the change is made. The 
beekeepers in attendance at the lowa 
convention approved the proposed 
change without dissent. 

The inspector suggested that the 
present law places too much power in 
the hands of one man, and that while 
the inspector’s orders should be carried 
out, it should be possible for the 
owner of the bees to have some kind 
of an appeal to prevent unjust injury 
in case of a mistake in diagnosis or of 
prejudice on the part of an officer. 

This is the fifth year that Mr. Pellett 
has served in the capacity of State bee 
inspector of Iowa, and he proposes to 
retire from the work to devote his en- 
tire time to his bees and to his work 
for the American Bee Journal and 
other magazines. 





Field Book of 
Flowers 
This office is in receipt from the pub- 
lishers, of a 600-page book entitled, 
“ Field Book of American Wild Flow- 


American Wild 
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ers,” by F. Schuyler Matthews, a book 
which would be an addition to any bee- 
keeper’s library, since it contains a very 
full description of the flowers of this 
country besides having 24 colored 
plates and over 300 other engravings 
of flowers. The book is of a size that 
fits readily into the coat-pocket which 
makes it a ready reference on any 
desired excursion. 


The flowers are arranged in the book 
by families, with full scientific names 
given, while the index, a very full one, 
gives not only the scientific but the 
common names as well. It would be 
hard to find a bookso compact in form, 
yet giving so much valuable informa- 
tion on our native wild flowers. 

The price of the “Field Book of 
American Wild Flowers” is $2.00, and 
the publishers are Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City. The book 
wrapped for mailing weighs two pounds. 





Y. M.C. A. Course in Beekeeping 


The Y. M. C. A. of Louisville, Ky., is 
perhaps the only association of this 
kind to give a course in beekeeping. 
In our August, 1915, number, page 263, 
we gave a short mention of this course 
and a photograph of the class. 

The editor has lately spent a week in 
Louisville, and was given an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
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men in charge, W. H. Lippold, director, 
and J. O. Dunkin instructor in bee- 
culture. The course occupies about 
ten days and covers the most necessary 
information, equipment, handling bees, 
natural history of the bee, swarming, 
robbing, diseases, honey production, 
feeding and wintering. 

The example set by this well-man- 
aged association is worthy of imitation. 
Many a small wage earner around 
cities can add to his income if he 
learns how to produce honey efficiently 
and profitably. We will follow the 
progress of this Louisville Course and 
will again mentionit atsome future day. 





Vaseline for Burr-Combs 


G. S. Oettle, writing in the South 
African Poultry Magazine, advises the 
use of vaseline on top bars of frames 
to prevent the building of burr-combs. 
He also states that “all exposed parts 
of supers, etc., should be vaselined on 
the bottom edge. Will some of our 
subscribers try this and report results ?” 





Asters ? 

Rev. M. W. Millard sends a specimen 
of a purplish-blue flower upon which 
his bees work as if they were crazy. A 
few sprigs that he brought a few years 
ago from East Tennessee, where it 
grows in yards and gardens, have 
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spread into a clump six feet in diame- 
ter. The bees appear to get no pollen 
from it, only nectar, and work on it 
from its first appearance in September, 
until after hard freezing. He thinks it 
can hardly be an aster, is spite of ap- 
pearance, since it multiplies only by 
the spreading of the roots, and ma- 
tures no seed. 

It is possible he may be mistaken as 
to its being anything but an aster. The 
flower certainly looks like an aster. 
Plants behave differently in different 
localities, and it is rather remarkable 
that in the northern tier of counties in 
Illinois, while asters grow abundantly 
they are of little or no value to the 
bees, while in some places, as in the 
present case, they yield abundantly. It 
seems a little puzzling, however, that 
they should not mature seed where 
they vield so much nectar. c. C. M. 





Swedish and Dutch Bee Papers 


For some months we have been re- 
ceiving, in exchange for our own Jour- 
nal, copies of bee papers from both 
Sweden and Holland. We would be 
glad to get in touch with subscribers 
acquainted with either the Swedish or 
Dutch language with a view of having 
such important articles as appear in 
those papers translated for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 
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The Third of a Series of Articles by C. P. Dadant on His Trip 
Through a Portion of the East 


meeting was Sunday, Aug. 6, and 

Dr. Gates andI spent it in Boston, 
seeing sights, and especially the histori- 
cal sights. Bunker Hill and Charles- 
ton Heights disappointed me. Faneuil 
Hall is just what its pictures represent, 
a very old building in the center of the 
market quarters. But the Paul Revere 
ride, Concord and Lexington battle 
fields are just what one might expect, 
very interesting. Boston has a few 
sky scrapers. I wish they could keep 
them out. The city was full of tourists 
and the roads were lined with sight- 
seers. 


Back to Worcester, we started from 
there for Amherst, on Monday, Aug. 7. 
We had two days before the next field 
meet at Springfield. This was my op- 
portunity to visit the College of Agri- 
culture. 


Amherst is on the slope of a valley 
overlooking the Connecticut river. 
Like all New England towns it has 
beautiful shade trees. Two colleges, 
Amherst and the Agricultural State 
University, give this small borough a 
distinctly refined air. Of course, the 
greater part of my time was spent in 
Dr. Gates’s office and in the apiary. 


T's day following the Boylston 


His bee library is the richest I have 
ever seen, numbering over 900 volumes, 
exclusive of the magazines on bees. 
The oldest work in the collection is an 
Italian work, published in Castel Sant- 
Angelo in 1539, entitled, “Le Api di M. 
Giovanni Rucellai.” He has also two 
copies of quaint old Butler’s work pub- 
lished in England in 1623 and 1634. 


In the implement museum, composed 
mainly of modern devices, I saw Mr. 
Langstroth’s original observing hive 
and a queen-mating nucleus, also from 
him, both old and weather-beaten. 


In the wax-rendering room, located 
in the basement of the Entomological 
building, I saw some very ugly-looking 
slum-gum, from which all the wax had 
been extracted which could be secured 
by present methods, and which I was 
told contained still, according to analy- 
sis, a large portion of its weight in 
beeswax. I do not see how more wax 
could have been secured from it. 

The college apiary and building are 
in a fine spot, under the supervision of 
Mr. J. L. Byard. I will speak of it 
again later, for I had occasion to come 
back to Amherst. 

I also wish to mention my visit with 
Dr. and Mrs. Paige, who took me 


around one evening along the numer- 
ous tobacco and onion fields of the 
vicinity, for these two crops are staples, 
tilled by foreigners, mainly Poles. Dr. 
Paige is State Veterinarian, and his 
museum of veterinary science is valua- 
ble. I there learned that cows some- 
times foolishly eat old white lead paint, 
or paint brushes, or painted rags which 
may have been carelessly thrown away. 
This often kills them. A rag full of 
paint, the size of a man’s fist, taken out 
of the stomach of a cow, was onex- 
hibit. So, friends, don’t leave any old 
paint where cows may reach it. 


On Wednesday the 9th, Dr. Gates and 
I went to Springfield and traveled 
through the Holyoke hills, following the 
Connecticut river which passes between 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke. The 
woods are delightful, being part decid- 
uous trees and part evergreens. But I 
was sorry to learn that the chestnut 
trees are fast disappearing, killed by 
some kind of blight. Entire groves of 
them were dead or dying. The weather 
was pleasant, but truth compels me to 
say that there are just as sudden 
changes of temperature in New Eng- 
land as in the middle West. At times 
my light summer clothes proved in- 
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ufficient and a sweater was welcome. 

At Springfield, the meeting was held 
n the yard of Mrs. A. A. Packard, a 
very pleasant lady beekeeper. The 
yresident, Mr. O. M. Smith, spoke of 
this association being composed mainly 
»f small producers and amateurs, many 
of them horticulturists. It is in that 
section of country that many bees are 
reared for the use of florists and gard- 
eners, especially for the hot-house 
cucumber growing. Another lady bee- 
keeper, Mrs. A. H. McCarter, had a 
very interesting essay on “ Helping the 
Beekeeper.” 

Among things exhibited at this meet- 
ing, Mr. X. A. Reed displayed candy in 
paper plates. The candy is poured into 
them while hot. It is a very good 
method for easy handling. 


As the next meeting was to be, the 
following day, at Dalton, near Pitts- 
field, Mass., Dr. Gates and I started as 
early in the evening as we could, to 
travel the distance, about 70 miles. We 
passed through “ Jacob’s Ladder” in 
the winding roads of the Berkshire 
hills, gentle slopes up immense timber- 
covered hills and down again on the 
other sid». We passed through Lenox, 
a small village surrounded with the 
summer homes of numerous million- 
aires, all fine estates. We arrived at 
Pittsfield quite late, about 9 p.m. 

The next morning, it was but a short 
run to Dalton, to the Berkshire County 
Field Meet onthe estate of ex-Senator 
W. M. Crane. The renowned Crane 
linen bond paper is made here and we 
spent a half hour or so visiting the 
factory. 

The bee-meeting had been arranged 
by Mr. H. C. Schmeiske, head gardner 
and beekeeper tor the Crane estate. 
Mrs. Crane was present with a few 
friends during a part of the meeting 
and very graciously tendered to us the 
freedom of the grounds. 

Although President Musgrove and 
Mr. Ralph Ely gave very entertaining 
talks, the success of this meeting was 
due especially to the energy of Mr. 
Schmeiske, who, though small in stat- 
ure, has a very large heart and wonder- 
ful energy. 

At the apiaries of Flintstone farm 
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belonging to F. G. Crane and Harry 
Hume, I saw very white comb honey 
in sections and learned that much of it 
is produced from wild thyme, which 
blooms from Aug.1 until frost. Dr. 
Gates assured me that the honey of the 
Berkshire hills compares favorably 
with that of any other spot in the 
United States. 


I must hurry on. Still I will linger 
long enough to speak of a statement of 
Latham, which I have not yet men- 
tioned and which we discussed to some 
extent at this meeting. Latham asserts 
that, in combat between a laying queen 
and a virgin, the virgin is always the 
winner, because of her greater agility. 
Dr. Gates says this is not always so and 
that he knows of instances where the 
fertile queen won. How is this? 

At 5:00 p.m. we left for Albany, 36 
miles away, for we had another meet- 
ing to attend the following day, Aug. 
11, at Altamont. The weather was ex- 
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ceedingly cool, and the north wind 
blew a strong breeze among those 
Berkshire hills. It was lucky for me 
that I had a light sweater to wear. We 
found the main roadclosed at different 
spots, owing to repairs, and the de- 
tours caused us to travel 55 miles in- 
stead of the 36. We were caught in a 
hard shower. But a good top to the 
auto and the water-proof roads on 
which we traveled made the shower in- 
significant. 


We reached the Hudson river at 
Rensselaer, and crossed to Albany at 
7:30, at dusk. 


Altamont. The meeting of the East- 
ern New York Beekeepers at the api- 
ary of W. D. Wright, president of that 
Association, had an attendance of some 
50 beekeepers. It was called to order 
by Mr. Davenport, its industrious sec- 
retary. Here is the center of the large 
honey production of the East, for they 
have white and alsike clover, sweet 
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clover, many wild blossoms and im- 
mense fields of buckwheat for fall pas- 
ture. Only 10 miles away was the home 
of the famous Alexander, who kept as 
many as 700 colonies ina single apiary. 
His son still continues the business 
and attended the meeting. I also met 

D. West, of queen-cell protector 


. fame, a very expert beekeeper, and in- 


spector Chas. Stewart, another well- 
known inspector, and dozens of other 
large producers. There were 16 to 18 
ladies present, a fair number, although 
this record was to be beaten at the 
Adirondack meeting, where half of the 
attendance were ladies. 

The bees were working very strongly, 
at the Wright apiary. Mr. Wright has 
a very simple way to increase the en- 
trance and ventilating opportunities of 
the strong colonies. He simply draws 
the hive forward on its bottom-board 
until it projects beyond it four or five 
inches, more or less, according to re- 
quirements. 

Mr. West stated having had a surplus 
of 1300 pounds of dandelion honey, 
one year, and that it granulated very 
readily. Mr. Stewart spoke of fruit 
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bloom honey also being prompt to 
granulate. Neither of these products 
is ever harvested in sufficient quantity 
in Illinois to make a test. 

The question of the cost of comb to 
the bees was raised and the opinions 
expressed varied between 10 and 20 
pounds of honey for each pound of 
comb. This is far from the French 
writer Sylviac, who claimed that the 
cost rarely exceeds two pounds of 
honey, in favorable circumstances. But 
those men are experienced and I be- 
lieve their opinion is based on plausi- 
ble grounds. 

It will interest our readers to learn 
that Mr. Wright is one of the pioneers 
of American beekeeping. In 187], 
when only 20 years of age, he described 
in the American Bee Journal (Novem- 
ber, 1871, page 110), a home-made honey 
extractor, the tank of which was made 
of wood coated with beeswax. The 
honey extractor was then a novelty 
and was not yet manufactured for sale. 
Mr. Wright was also for several years 
one of the officers of the National 
Association. 
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The Importance of Bees in 
Horticulture 


BY L. H. PAMMEL. 


HE importance of bees in connec- 

tion with the production of fruit 

has long been recognized. With- 

out bees we would have very little fruit, 
very little alfalfa or clover seed. 

Dr. Joseph Gotlieb Kolreuter, a Ger- 
man naturalist who studied the hydridi- 
zation of plants from 1761 to 1766, 
made some observations on the pollin- 
ation of plants. In one of his treaties 
he says, “ Experience has taught me 
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FLINTSTONE FARM, DALTON, MASS., ESTATE OF F. G. CRANE 


Apiary of Ralph A. Ely 


that this, which has long been asserted 
concerning the fig tree, is true of many 
other plants, some of them very com- 
mon. In all cucumber plants, in all 
sword lilies, and in not a few plants of 
the meadow family, pollination of the 
female flowers and stigmas is effected 
by insects. I was amazed when I made 
this discovery in one of these plants 
for the first time and saw that nature 
had left so important a matter as re- 
production to a mere chance, to a fort- 
unate accident. My amazement was 
gradually converted, however, by pro- 
longed observation, to admiration of 
the means, at first sight casual, but in 
fact most rare which the wise Creator 
employs to secure reproduction.” 

A second German, Konard Sprengel, 








made a large number of observations 
on flowers. He saysin his preface, 
“In the summer of 1787, while I care- 
fully watched the flower of the wild 
geranium (Geranium  sylvaticum), I 
found that the bases of its petals were 
provided on the inner sideand on both 
edges with fine soft hairs. Convinced 
that the wise Creator of Nature has 
brought forth not even a single hair 
without some particular design, I con- 
sidered what purpose these hairs might 
serve.” Then he discusses how these 
hairs prevent the nectar from being 
worked out by the rain. He made 
many observations on the plants of 
Germany, 500 species in all. He made 
this remarkable statement: “It seems 
that Nature is unwilling that any flower 
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should be fertilized by its own pollen.” 
Thomas Andrew Knight, in 1799, made 
this statement: “No plant fertilizes 
itself, through many generations.” This 
conclusion was drawn from his experi- 
ments. Darwin’s first work in connec- 
tion withthe Leguminosz (1858) indi- 
cated that seeds were not produced as 
abundantly where the insects were ex- 
cluded from flowers by means of a net, 
and in his work on the “Fertilization 
of Orchids,” he says: “ Nature tells us 
in the most emphatic manner that‘she 
abhors perpetual self-fertilization;” a 
statement too strong because there are 
many plants which continuously ferti- 
lize themselves. 

Let us take a few illustrations to 
show how important bees are to plants 
in the production of seed. 

We may use the red clover as an 
illustration. Darwin estimated that 100 
heads of red clover bear about 2720 
seeds. He covered 100 heads to keep 
bees out and found that no seeds were 
produced. He asserted that the clover 
could not fertilize itself. Some experi- 
ments made at Ames under my direc- 
tion by Mr. H. S. Coe, show this con- 
clusively. Mr. Coe took pollen, placed 
iton the stigma of the same flower, 
and in no case did seed set. 

In another experiment the pollen 
was taken from another flower of the 
same plant and placed on the stigma, 
with the result that no seed was 
formed. When, however, the pollen is 
brought from another plant and placed 
on the stigma, seed is produced. For 
four seasons experiments were made 
at Ames with the honeybee as follows: 

We placed a swarm in a cage con- 
taining red clover. The cage was made 
of wire netting, large enough to ex- 
clude all other bees and large insects, 
permitting the honeybee to go out and 
in. Later the seed was harvested. The 
results are interesting as showing the 


importance of the honeybee in the 
production of clover seed. 
PRECIPITATION. 

Year June July Aug. Seeds 

per head 

Cre 2.05 61 3.28 37.2 

ee 2.58 7.13 3.37 18.79 
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A check cage of smaller size and 
near the bee-cage, but without bees, 
produced almost no seed. A few seeds 
were found in some of the clover 
heads, but we thought the seed in these 
heads might have been caused by some 
small creeping insect conveying the 
pollen from another plant. 

Fields of red clover to which honey- 
bees, bumblebees and other insects had 
access had an abundance of seed. 

These experiments, it seems to me, 
should convince the skeptic that bees 
are important in the pollination of the 
red clover. 


The strawberry is another plant 
where insects are necessary to produce 
good fruit. In some varieties, the 
staminate and pistillate flowers are 
borne on different plants. I think it 
was Prof. Waugh who conducted an 
experiment to determine whether the 
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wind could carry the pollen. He ex- 
posed gelatin plates which should con- 
tain the pollen grains if carried by the 
wind, In nota single case did he find 
the pollen grains of the strawberry. 
The regular pollinators of the straw- 
a honeybees and other small 
ees. 


The pollination of the grape is 
brought about by bees, the wild grape 
of Iowa woods is dicecious. Many of 
the cultivated grapes are sterile when 
pollinated with their own pollen. Prof. 
Beach, who conducted some extensive 
experiments says: “Such kinds, when 
they are self-pollinated only, bear no 
fruit or produce more or less imper- 
fectly filled clusters.” “An examina- 
tion of the results which are summar- 
ized in Table III shows that Amina 
gave scarcely any fruit when fertilized 
with the imperfectly self-fertile sorts, 
Brighton and Wyoming, but fruited 
freely when fertilized with the self-fer- 
tile sorts, Niagara, Worden and Cataw- 
ba. Barry gave no fruit when polli- 
nated with either Black Eagle or Her, 
cules, but mixed vineyards were well 
filled with fruit.” “In previous experi- 
ments varieties of grapes which are 
self-sterile or nearly so have shown 
about as little ability to fertilize other 
self-sterile sorts as they have for ferti- 
lizing themselves. In the tests here 
reported they have usually likewise 
failed to fertilize self-fertile varieties. 
Indications are seen, however, that the 
pollen in some instances is not alto- 
gether important, but that its own pis- 
tils are less congenial than those of 
some other varieties. Further investi- 
gation is needed to learn whether the 
self-fertility arises because the pollen {s 
deficient in amount, or is not well de- 
veloped, or is uncongenial to its own 
variety.” 


Every gardener knows that bees are 
important in pollinating the cucumber. 
Itis a common practice to have bees 
in the cucumber house. Very few 
cucumbers would set without bees. 

The tomato is sometimes self-polli- 
nated, but bees are certainly an impor- 
tant factor in producing good fruit. 
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The results of Prof. Fink and others 
indicate this beyond a doubt, but in 
one of the experiments reported the 
first tomato produced by close fertili- 
zation contained 48 seeds, the average 
number of seeds for the variety being 
more than 200; the fruits were below 
the average in size. Other observations 
recorded by this writer indicate that 
the size of the fruit is slightly increased 
and that the crossed fruits have a 
greater tendency to be irregular than 
those not crossed. 


The various species of plums are also 
pollinated by insects and the bee is im- 
portant. When insects are excluded 
fruit will not set. Prof. Waugh found 
that out of 153 blossoms, covered, of 
the Arkansas Lombard, no fruit set; 
that out of 457 blossoms, covered, of 
the wild goose (Prunus Americana), no 
fruit set; and that out of 90 blossoms, 
covered, of the Japanese plum (Marz), 
no fruit set. It has long been recog- 
nized that bees are important in the 
pollination of the apple and pear. Ex- 
periments made by Waite show the 
Baldwin apples produce better fruit 
when cross-fertilized. Waugh obtained 
interesting results in some experiments 
conducted in Vermont, only three ap- 
ples having set out of 2586 blossoms 
covered, or little more than one-tenth 
of one percent. Of these the Baldwin, 
Esopus, Fameuse set some fruit. These 
varieties are generally considered more 
or less self-fertile. 


We may conclude that bees are 
essential for the production of a fruit- 
and-seed crop of some agricultural 
plants. Every horticulturist should 
keep a few colonies of bees to insure a 
crop of fruit. 


Ames, Iowa. 
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Are Beekeepers Immune to 
Zymotic Diseases ? 


BY W. J. SHEPPARD. 


ing article in a recent issue of 
the British Bee Journal, to which 
attention had been previously drawn by 


Ts above is the subject of a lead- 


acorrespondent. Itis stated that the 
question is considered of such far 
reaching importance that the Royal 
Faculty of Medicine have asked for en- 
quiries to be made respecting it. The 
editor will therefore be glad to hear 
from any person in a position to throw 
any light on the matter. 


The theory is that people who keep 
bees and have become immune to sting 
poison, which is one of the strongest 
antiseptics known, consisting of formic 
acid with slight traces of malic and 
other acids, become also immune from 
cancer, consumption, neuritis, or any 
form of zymotic disease. The infer- 
ence is that the sting poison acts as a 
protection against noxious germs by 
purifying the blood, and has given rise 
to the suggestion that zymotic diseases 
can be prevented or warded off by in- 
jections of a similar nature, if it can be 
satisfactorily proven that beekeepers 
as a whole, who have become immune 
to the poison, are free from these dis- 
eases. Of course, it does not apply to 
beekeepers who habitually protect 
themselves against stings‘and-only?get 
jung. occasionally, but to those on 
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whom the poison has absolutely no 
effect by reason of their having been 
stung so frequently that they have be- 
come immune. 


The theory is supported by the state- 
ment that French doctors advise their 
consumptives to keep bees. If there is 
anything in the theory a good many 
claim that the remedy is worse than 
the disease. This is not so, however, 
and it is astonishing how soon one can 
become so accustomed to being stung 
that very little notice is taken of it. 
Having reached this stage there is abso- 
lutely no swelling or inconvenience 
from the after effects. 


If after a sting is received it is rubbed 
out quickly with the finger nail before 
the poison bag has time to pulsate and 
pump much ofthe virus into the wound 
very little pain will be experienced, 
and the homeopathic doses thus re- 
ceived will in course of time cause en- 
tire immunity, with a minimum of suf- 
fering. 

Nelson, B. C. 
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No. 24.—The Honey-Producing 
Plants 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT. 


Photographs with this number by J. M. Buchanan 
Franklin, Tenn. 
N this issue we come again to the 
I South. The two trees described 
herewith are little known except 
in the southeastern States. 


YELLOW WOOD. 


The yellow wood, Cladrastis lutea 
(same as Virgilia lutea), is a tree con- 
fined to a limited range. It is found 
principally in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina. While it may be found 
to some extent in the States adjoining 
the three mentioned, it is rare except 
in very limited areas. It is recorded 
as occurring on shaded bluffs in the 
Tennessee valley in Alabama, and may 
be looked for in similar situations in 
Mississippi, Georgia or South Carolina. 
The flowers are white as can be seen 


FIG, 96.—BLOSSOMS OF THE YELLOW4WOOD 
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from Fig. 96, and appear in April and 
May. The panicles are sometimes a 
foot long. According to the notes 
furnished by Mr. Buchanan the honey 
has a strong, distinctive flavor and is 
light amber in color. 

The wood is heavy and hard and 
yields a yellow dye. It is known also 
as ~ aed yellow wood and gopher 
wood. 


TULIP TREE OR YELLOW POPLAR. 


The tulip tree, Zirviodendron tulipifera, 
also known as yellow poplar, is a very 
large tree often growing to a height of 
from 100 to 140 feet and a diameter of 
six to nine feet. It is found from 
southern New England west to south- 
ern Michigan and south to the Gulf 
States, east of the Mississippi. It is 
also found to a limited extent in south- 
eastern Missouri and eastern Arkansas. 
It blooms in April and May and pro- 
duces a light amber honey of good 
flavor. 

According to Buchanan the honey 
yield from this source is heavy and the 
tree is an important addition to the 





FIG. 97.—BLOSSOMS OF THE 
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nectar-secreting flora of Tennessee 
and nearby States. The showy flowers 
are shown at Fig. 97. 

Atlantic, Jowa. 
Copyright: 1917, by Frank C. Pellett. 
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Selling Honey by Automobile 
in Montana 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 





HERE have been many ways of 
disposing of the honey produced 
by beekeepers, but perhaps not 

many have, as yet, used the automobile 
to the extent that Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Sires have done the past year or two. 
They found that as Washington was 
a good bee-country, and beekeepers in- 
creased in numbers, it brought more 
honey on the market, for which a place 
must be found. As the smaller pro- 
ducers did not launch out, it was left 
for the larger ones, like the Sires 
brothers, to take hold and find a more 
extensive market. So they figured. 


TULIP TREE 
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They found it almost impossible to 
get grocers to handle honey to any 
advantage by pushing the sales along, 
and for several reasons. One was that 
they were not interested; another, they 
were not capable of explaining the 
many uses of honey, as they had not 
used it themselves. Some think it is to 
be used only on the table, and call ita 
luxury. But not so, for honey can be 
used in many ways. Therefore, as the 
Sires brothers had the honey, they de- 
cided to find a market for it. But as 
they could not reach the main honey- 
eaters (the farmers) by railroad, they 
bought an automobile, and had it fixed 
up in proper shape for selling honey, as 
shown in the illustration herewith. 

It took some fine figuring, as they 
wanted to carry their “hotel” with 
them, for many times they found it 
hard to get a placeto stop over night, 
although the farmers, as a rule, are the 
most free-hearted and generous peo- 
ple one can meet. 


After getting things all arranged, 
Arthur Sires and his hustling helpmeet 
started out. October 26, 1915, they left 
their home in Wapato, Wash., and 
after traveling over 3600 miles they 
landed at Ryegate, Mont., where they 
made a short visit with a sister of Mr. 
Sires, a Mrs. Gregg. This was July 14, 
1916. During that time they disposed 
of over 47,800 pounds of honey, mostly 
at retail. 

They followed the railroad mainly, 
so as to take in each town. They would 
usually drive up to the post-office and 
meet many who were coming in for 
their mail. Some of them would buy 
honey, while others would stand 
around and ask questions, which were 
gladly answered, as far as Mr. and Mrs. 
Sires were able to do. 

When they found they had been “on 
exhibition” long enough, they would 
make a house-to-house canvass, where 
they found many who were glad to 
listen to the explanations of the real 
value of honey as a food,and the many 
ways in which it could be used, such as 
making cakes, cookies, gems, putting 
up fruit, preserves and jellies. Mrs. 
Sires being along, she would speak 
from personal experience, which helped 
greatly. 

They also had 1000 recipe books ex- 
plaining how extracting is done, and 
the numerous ways in which honey is 
used in cooking and otherwise. They 
found so many who were ignorant of 
the real value of honey, that there was 
need to explain, and also leave litera- 
ture for them to read. 


Mr. Sires now has an order in for 
5000 recipe books, which they expect 
to hand out to those who are inter- 
ested. They may never hear again 
from some of those people they saw 
and to whom they sold honey, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Sires feel that the seed has 
been sown on good ground, and some 
one will reap the reward some day. 

Another thing they did in the way of 
advertising that is well worth mention- 
ing, was the putting up of small 
printed wooden sign-boards on fences 
along the way, telling where honey 
could be bought of the Sires brothers. 
Mr. Sires said it was surprising how 
many orders they got through those 
sign-boards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sires are now located 
at Great Falls, Mont., with a branch 
house. They find Montana a good 
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field in which to sell honey, although 
Montana honey is also fine. But there 
is so little of it, as the summers are so 
short; therefore, the demand cannot 
be supplied with local honey, which 
thus leaves room for others to come 
in and take advantage of the shortage. 

If you want to have a good outing, 
and also see the, country, just extract 
your honey in the fall, get an automo- 
bile, and then start out. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sires surely have tested out their plan 
of disposing of the honey crop, and it 
certainly works well. No doubt others 
will “ go and do likewise.” 

Mr. Sires passed through Sandpoint, 
Idaho, twice during the recent few 
months, and it was my good fortune 
to meet him and have several interest- 
ing interviews with him. He uses 
paper packages, shipping the honey in 
60-pound tin cans to where he wants to 
retail it, and then fillsthe smaller pack- 
ages with it there. 

While there is’’a great deal to the 
producing end of honey, unless it is 
well sold the results are not very en- 
couraging. It is seldom, however, that 
a good producer of honey is also a 
good honey salesman, but I believe 
that with the methods used by Mr. 
Sires almost any beekeeper could 
easily dispose of his honey crop, re- 
gardless of its size. At any rate, the 
plan is well worth a sincere trial. 

Sandpoint, Idaho. 
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About Bee Demonstrations 


PELLETT. 





BY FRANK C. 


FTER giving a live bee demon- 
A stration in conjunction with a 
public lecture for several years, 
I have decided that it is of very doubt- 
ful value and have discontinued it. 
There is nothing which will attract 
more attention in an average locality 
than such a demonstration, and if it 
were possible to control the nature of 
the publicity that resulted, a properly 
conducted demonstration might be 
valuable. I have always taken pains to 
explain that there is no mystery con- 
nected with the performance, and that 
nothing which might be done would be 
strange to well informed beekeepers. 
After explaining in detail the manipu- 
lation of the hive as practiced by bee- 
keepers generally and the method of 
controlling the bees, I have often been 
confronted by glaring headlines in the 
newspapers something like this, “ SAM- 
SON IN THE LION’S DEN HAD A 
SNAP COMPARED TO THIS.” The 
reporters never overlooked such an 
opportunity for a sensational story and 
the kind of publicity that usually re- 
sults often does more harm than good, 
both to the operator and to the industry. 
Personally, I have never undertaken 
such stunts as some do. I regard it as 
a serious mistake to don a bathing suit 
for such a performance. I formerly 
removed my coat, but of late have de- 
cided that it is better to make no spe- 
cial display of preparation. As far as I 
am willing to go in the way of stunts 
is to filla hat with bees and put it on 
my head. Of course, the bees are han- 
dled freely with the bare hands, which 
is amply sufficient to make the average 
crowd gasp. : ; 
In my opinion, all that is desirable 
in such a demonstration is to show the 
usual manipulations of.the hive. Ifthe 
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performance becomes sensational rather 
than educational, it is unworthy of any 
self respecting beekeeper. Because it 
has seemed impossible to avoid the ele- 
ment of sensation I have chosen to 
abandon the practice, although offered 
avery attractive opening for giving it 
on Chautauqua platforms next season. 

There are some very good reasons 
why beekeepers should use the live bee 
demonstration. If one is a good 
speaker it gives a splendid opening to 
inform the public concerning the pro- 
duction of honey, its proper care and 
importance as a food. The results are 
particularly striking after it has been 
given to an audience of children. If 
properly veiled suggestions are thrown 
out, a considerable portion of them will 
go home and induce their mothers to 
order honey at once. 

Many wrong impressions concerning 
bees, which can be corrected in con- 
nection with such a public appearance, 
can be presented to so many people in 
no otherway. Demonstratiogs at fairs 
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sections so that it could be taken apart 
and crated for shipment. I soon found 
that I was carrying about more bees 
and more weight than was necessary. 
A small hive which would contain four 
frames and allow some extra space was 
made for the purpose. Four dry ex- 
tracting combs were placed in this 
small hive and as many bees as seemed 
desirable were shaken onto the frames, 
This hive was fitted with a canvas 
cover and handles so that it could be 
carried like a suit case. 

Enough feed to keep the bees during 
the trip was given either in the form of 
honey or of sugar syrup. On one occa- 
sion, before dry combs were substituted 
for combs from the hive,I lost the bees 
which I was taking with me for a dem- 
onstration. It was a very hot day and 
the coach in which I was riding was 
very close. The bees crowded against 
the wire cloth above the frames ina 
dense mass and remained there until 
the combs had melted down, and most 
of the bees were so mussed up that 
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are of doubtful value at any time. The 
crowd is constantly moving and is 
there only for what isto be seen. Un- 
less one can talk to the same people 
for several minutes there is little op- 
portunity to give an intelligent presen- 
tation of the subject. Much depends 
upon the speaker, his skill in pre- 
senting his subject and the attitude 
which he chooses to assume. Too 
many men cannot avoid the temptation 
to appear in a sensational light, and to 
seem to exercise some mysterious in- 
fluence over the bees. To place one- 
self on the level of the ordinary street 
fakir is to cheapen the entertainment 
and leave a wrong impression in the 
minds of the audience. 


EQUIPMENT FOR DEMONSTRATIONS. 


The tendency with me has been con- 
stantly to lighten the equipment car- 
ried from place to place. During the 
years of my early experience I used a 
full colony of bees and a laige wire 
cage. The hive was covered with wire 
screen to keep the bees from smother- 
ing, and shipped from place to place 
by express. The cage was made in 


little could be done with the outfit. 

On arriving at my destination I found 
myself in a quandary. There seemed to 
be no beekeeper worthy of the name 
within reach. I was advertised to give 
a live bee demonstration the following 
afternoon, and no bees were in sight 
with which to do it. Since it was late 
at the time the town was reached there 
seemed nothing to do but wait until 
morning and go in search of bees. The 
most diligent search failed to locate 
anything but a colony of black bees in 
a huge box about as big as a trunk. 
The frames were missing and combs 
were built in various windings, com- 
mon to box-hive bees. Since there 
was nothing else available it was the 
big box or nothing, so I negotiated 
with the owner for the loan of his bees 
for a rental of one dollar for the day. 
My unfortunate hive was carefully 
cleaned and the combs pieced back into 
the frames as well as was possible and 
tied in place. The big box was then 
moved a rod or two away and the little 
hive placed in its former position. The 
bees in the box were then smoked tre- 
mendously until they came pouring out 
of the hive in a perfect cloud. After 
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vorking for an hour I finally got a 
uart or two of the bees into my little 
ive and gave the demonstration with- 
ut mishap. 

One traveling with a live bee demon- 
tration will find more kinds of experi- 
nce than he ever dreamed possible. 
‘he janitor will often decide that the 
rate containing the cage is full of 
ome new fangled window screens and 
»roceed to nail them to the side of the 
yuilding or raise some kind of rumpus 
yecause he was not consulted before an 
order for screens was placed. On one 
yecasion an express driver, who was 
sent to transfer the outfit to another 
building where the demonstration was 
o be repeated before another audience, 
ook it to another railroad and shipped 
it by freight. My address was painted 
on the outside of the crate to avoid its 
going astray. Itso happened that they 

were loading a car of freight at the 
time the driver reached the depot, and 
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was spread over the wire-cloth on top 
of the hive to give as many bees as 
possible access to it. Within a few 
minutes it would all be taken up and 
the bees would be very quiet. 

To get young bees I usually went to 
a hive, in the middle of the day, when 
the old force would be in the field, or 
moved the hive several feet from its 
normal position for several hours. It 
is the old bees which are most likely 
to make trouble, and in this way it is 
easy to avoid getting them into the 
traveling hive. 

Persons who aspire to give public 
demonstrations frequently ask what 
price they should receive for such 
work. That question can be answered 
only ina general way. The beekeeper 
who wishes to advertise his product at 
his country fair may well afford to give 
the demonstration without compensa- 
tion, for the advertising it brings him. 
But when a man must carry his outfit 
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CAGE FOR BEE DEMONSTRATIONS AND CRATE IN WHICH IT IS SHIPPED 


FROM PLACE 


within a few minutes it was on its way. 
The particular railroad to which it was 
delivered does not pass anywhere near 
my home and I did not see the outfit 
again for weeks. 

The cage method was finally abandoned 
when the address was to be given before 
an audience in a Chautauqua tent or 
auditorium. At afair some kind of cage 
is necessary as the crowd is moving all 
the time and in every direction. The 
Chautauqua audience, however, is at a 
sufficient distance from the speaker, so 
that there is little annovance from flying 
bees if properly handled. It is some- 
times difficult to gather all the bees 
back into the hive and the speakers 
who follow are often very timid about 
standing among flying bees. 

At the last, my equipment consisted 
only of the little hive with two dry ex- 
tracting combs and two empty frames 
to allow more clustering space and 
better ventilation. In addition, a small 
smoker was carried to show the audi- 
ence how bees are controlled by the 
use of smoke. In order to insure that 
the bees would be peaceable when the 
hive was opened, they were fed liber- 
ally on honey an hour or two before 
the lecture. A small stream of honey 
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for along distance and take the time 
from his work, it is worth something. 
What one can get depends upon his 
ability to entertain a crowd. At the 
start I gave demonstrations for $25 
each. At the last I was getting $60 for 
each demonstration, and was offered a 
much better price to continue through 
another Chautauqua season. 

In general a man can make more 
money in his own bee-yard at that sea- 
son of the yearthan he can by traveling 
from place to place giving public exhi- 
bitions. From my own experience, I 
can assure the reader that it is also 
much more agreeable, and I am now in- 
creasing my apiaries with the expecta- 
tion that the added sales of honey will 
more than make up the difference in 
income from’ giving up the public 
address. 

———$$—$<— + = 


My Neighbor’s Garden 


BY CHARLES DUFF STUART. 


HE advent on our premises of 
honey-bees diverted all thought 
from the proposed petition. Many 

of our neighbors were in favor of set- 
tling once for all a vexatious question 
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by requesting the authorities to con- 
demn as a nuisance and remove from 
the public highway a hedge of euca- 
lyptus trees, and an equal number were 
for “ peace at any price,” in all things. 
The proponents needed one more 
“yea,” and my seat on the fence was 
not rendered more comfortable by the 
knowledge that I held the balance of 
power. 

Fortunately we were completely en- 
grossed in our new possessions. We 
hovered over them as a mother her 
first-born, always deeply concerned 
over the welfare of her Majesty, the 
Queen, and when the bees flew away 
and failed to come back immediately, 
we started in a mad pursuit that all 
too frequently came to an abrupt end 
just outside the imposing iron gates of 
my neighbor’s garden, which were 
locked against human intruders. We 
wondered if the weather were too 
warm for “our little friends,” and not- 
ing that the hives were stationed in the 
shade of the much debated eucalyptus 
trees, we fell to wondering if they were 
warm enough, which again brought us 
back to the question of that petition. 

It was 20 years ago that my neighbor 
across the way planted the hedge all 
round his 10-acre lot. That was long 
before we became neighbors, and it was 
also many years before the trees had 
attained sufficient growth seriously to 
compromise friendly relations with 
other old residents near by. But later 
arrivals were not so fortunate. The 
trees towering more than 70 feet, not 
only separated even more completely 
from its surroundings the already 
secluded 10 acres, but also divided the 
community against itself. Those living 
on one side claimed “too much shade,” 
and on the other, ‘obstruction to 
view.” The fruit orchard of a third 
had ceased to bear, owing to the sus- 
tenance of the soil having been ex- 
tracted bythe long roots of the trees 
that spread in every direction whilea 
fourth complainant was completely 
mollified when the lower and more 
dangerous of the overhanging branches 
were sawed off and presented to him 
for firewood. 

As for us, we admired the splendid 
avenue bordered by the tall straight 
sentinels, as did all newcomers; but 
after paying a workman : third check 
to clear away the long leaves that clog 
the gutters of our cabin roof during 
heavy storms, and numerous futile 
efforts to free the yard of fallen limbs, 
I grew thoughtful and wondered if the 
rumors I had heard concerning the un- 
desirability of that hedge were not 
true. I remonstrated with my neigh- 
bor’s gardener who helped me rake 
and burn the trash. Even my neighbor 
himself came out and helped until 
finally he declared he wished he had 
never planted those trees; it cost sa 
much to clean up the rubbish. 

He was so emphatic that I wondered 
if after all I would not be doing him a 
real kindness to support the aforesaid 
petition. I hinted that the cause of the 
trouble might be removed, but he re- 
fused to consider it. “ What, remove 
trees that had taken 20 years to grow! 
Besides, they were too tall to cut. 
There was no room for them to fall, 
and no one would take such a job any- 
way.” I could have suggested our 
anemic neighbor who would have 
hazarded most any undertaking for 
firewood; but I held my peace also to 
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the top rail of the fence. I had more 
personal worries. Our bees that had 
shown such activity earlier in the sum- 
mer had almost ceased to fly, and were 
cross to the point of savagery; and 
whereas I had formerly been alarmed 
lest they would fail to come back, I 
had now become alarmed because they 
would not fly forth. 

This state of affairs had become 
almost intolerable when one bright 
morning about Nov. 15, we heard a 
subdued roaring which grew louder as 
we crossed the road. It came from 
above. We looked up and discovered 
our bees busy in the tops of the euca- 
lyptus trees, in which hung great clus- 
ters of white bloom. By using a huge 
pair of pruning shears that operate 
with rope and pulley, the head gardener 
brought down a splendid specimen. 
We carried our treasure to the house. 
It was as large as a small Christmas 
tree. Soon the books and papers on 
the table beneath its spreading branches 
were daubed with a substance similar 
to molasses, which we discovered came 
from the cups of the flowers. The disc 
of the nectar cup in the eucalypts is 
fully as large as a 10-cent piece, and in 
the room ata temperature of 70 degrees, 
yields two or three heavy drops of 
fluid when held in any position out of 
the horizontal. 

We removed the spray to the porch 
where it was eagerly pounced upon by 
the bees. Through a magnifying glass, 
the bee appeared to dip its tongue deep 
and suck up the nectar rather than lap 
up the liquid where the flow is more 
slow. Close observation showed a 
pumping motion or convulsive move- 
ment of the abdomen, as though the 
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bee might be sucking the nectar 
through its tongue or, rather, through 
the round tube on the tongue. 


The blossoms continued throughout 
the winter and disappeared entirely 
only about the first of June. During 
that time there was no month when the 
hives did not contain some brood. The 
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bees were on the wing, almost rain o- 
shine, since they actually dodged ov 

between showers whenever the su 

was warm enough to start the nectar t: 
flowing. I did no winter feeding las 
year and the colonies came into sprin; 
with the hives full of stores. 


One day my neighbor unlocked th 





A ROW OF EUCALYPTUS, THE “TALL STRAIGHT SENTINELS ” 
(Photograph by Alice Coldwell) 





A SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF THE EUCALYTUS BLOSSOM 
(Photograph by Alice Coldwell) 


iron gates and crossed the road to wish 
me a Happy New Year. As he turned 
away he noticed the row of white hives. 
“What do your bees get to eat in the 
winter?” he asked evidently associat- 
ing flowers and bees only with spring- 
time. 

“Just now,” I replied, “they are liv- 
ing off your eucalyptus hedge.” 

He eyed me cannily for a moment, 
then as a satisfied grin overspread his 
features, “Well, I’m glad those trees 
have been found good for something, 
at last.” 

Los Gatos, Calif. 
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AF armer Beekeeper’s Success 


BY C. E. MILLER. 


AM living ona farm ten miles north 
I of Scranton, Pa., where, in 1812, my 

grandfather settled ; here my father 
was born and died, and here I also first 
saw the light of day. My residence, 
which has all modern conveniences, is 
the third to be built on the same cellar, 
andis only one of several buildings 
erected by the financial aid of the bees. 

In the spring of 1870I attended a 
public sale where I purchased a large 
hive of black bees at $8.25, and well do 
I remember tying it with a rope for its 
removal, as it was split from top to 
bottom. This colony was the nucleus 
of my present apiary. 

When these bees swarmed I put them 
infa movable-frame hive, transferring 
also the parent colony. It was in 1875 
that I bought my first Italian bees of 
one George Cramer, of Thompkins- 
ville, Pa., and to him ‘credit is due for 
bringing to my attention the American 
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see Journal, for which I subscribed, 

ontinuing a constant reader for 25 

ears, and then failed to renew. I 
nissed its regular visits more than 
' anticipated, so before that year ended 

sent my remittance, which I have not 
ailed to do since, making 41 years 

have taken it. All these years I 
lave carried on farming in connec- 
ion with beekeeping. 

For thirty years I have made my own 
‘oundation, and that of neighboring 
bee-keepers, on a Given press; also 
most of my hives, using a Barnes’ foot 
,OWer saw, and consider them as accu- 
rately constructed as those turned out 
by factories. 

My present apiary numbers 115 colo- 
nies. We had a bountiful fall honey 
flow from buckwheat and goldenrod. 
European foulbrood first made its ap- 
pearance in my yard about five years 
ago, and I have put up a_ strenuous 
fight against it, and in this I found the 
American Bee Journal an invaluable 
aid, proving once more that we are 
never too old to learn. 
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HOME OFC. E. MILLER, WHO HAS BEEN A SUBSCRIBER TO THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL FOR MANY YEARS 


I find in my home market a ready 
sale for my entire crop, and this mar- 
ket demands both comb and extracted 
honey, for which I am always able to 
obtain a fair price. I formerly kept a 


part of the bees in a house, the use of 
which I have discontinued, as I lost a 
large percentage of queens at the mat- 
ing season. 

Clark’s Summit, Pa. 








BEE-KEEPING ¢& For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


How to Hatch Bee-Eggs in an Incubator ? 


In American Bee Journal for De- 
cember, 1916, page 424, “ Montana” 
asks the question, “Can you give me 
some information on how to hatch 
bee-eggs in an incubator?” and Dr. 
Miller replies, “No; I never heard of 
bees’ eggs being hatched in an incuba- 
tor, and very much doubt if it can be 
done.” a 

A California sister, Virginia P. Hew- 
itt, referring to} this, sends an ad 


clipped from the Diamond Match Co.’s 
catalog, the ad offering queens for sale, 
and the statement is made: “ All our 
queens are hatched in Petaluma elec- 
tric incubators.” Sheadds: “I read 
afew days ago of an Oregon woman 
who had hatched some queens in an 
incubator just as an experiment.” 

It is perhaps unfortunate that in bee- 
keeping parlance the word “hatch” is 
used with two different meanings. We 
say “The young larva hatches out’of 
the egg three days after the laying of 
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the egg,” and we alsosay: “ The young 
worker-bee hatches out of its cell three 
weeks after the laying of the egg. 
According to that the same being 
hatches twice, and some have advo- 
cated that the word “hatch” should 
apply to the first act only, and that in 
the second case we should say, “ The 
young worker-bee emerges from its 
cell three weeks after the laying of the 
egg. It might, however, be a little 
awkward in some cases to be denied 
the use of the word “hatch” with both 
meanings. It would hardly do to say, 
“All our queens are emerged in incu- 
bators.” 

However all this may be, it is plain 
that in the ad the hatching in the incu- 
bator refers to the emergence of the 
queen from her cell. There is nothing 
new inthat. A good many years ago 
there was much said in bee literature 
about hatching queens by artificial 
heat, and it was then practiced toa 
considerable extent. When young 
queens are hatched in an incubator, 
the cells are put in the incubator after 
they are sealed; probably the riper the 
better, for it has not been claimed that 
better queens were reared in an incu- 
bator, only that it was more conven- 
ient for the beekeeper; just as it is for 
his convenience that queen nurseries 
of the present day are used. 

But the hatching about which “ Mon- 
tana” inquired was the hatching of 
eggs, which is quite another affair. If 
any one thinks Dr. Miller is not justi- 
fied in doubting the possibility of 
hatching bee-eggs in an incubator, it 
ought not to be a hard thing to test the 
matter. Just put in the eggs, and then 
watch for the appearance of the tiny 
larve. Evenif the young grub should 
appear, it would hardly survive very 
long without the presence of nurse- 
bees to feed it. On the other hand, 
when a sealed cell is put in a nursery, 
and the young queen emerges from it, 
she will get along quite well for a 
number of days with no nurse-bees 
present, provided a lump of queen- 
candy has been put in the compartment 
with her. 
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Wintering 
I am’very doubtful as to how to win- 
ter my bees, We have a cement base- 
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ment in which we have a heating plant 
for the house, and we have placed the 
hives in the basement and have left 
the entrances open. The bees fly out, 
and, of course, get cold and imme- 
diately fall to the floor. Can you advise 
me how to winter them under such 
conditions. [Mrs.] A. J. Berea. 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


You say you have placed your bees 
in the cellar. It was a mistake to put 
bees in cellar in October. No wonder 
they are not quiet in their hives. The 
first thing to be done is to hustle them 
out of the cellar and onto the summer 
stands. Then put them into the cellar 
again the next day after the last flight 
they take before winter sets in. It will 
take some guessing to know just when 
that will be, and possibly, in your local- 
ity in Minnesota, it may be safe to as- 
sume that when bees fly any day after 
the middle of November that that is 
their last flight, and that they should 
be cellared the next day. 

With a heating plant in the cellar, 
like enough the problem will be to 
keep the cellar cool enough without 
letting too much light in; for the cel- 
lar must be keptdark. But if it is with 
you as it is here, the heat in the cellar 
will be an advantage, for it will allow 
you to have abundance of pure air with- 
out cooling the cellar too much. Pos- 
sibly itis so that you can let the air 
come into the room where the bees are, 
in some indirect way, so as to leave the 
bees in the dark. If not, then you can 
cool the bees off at night and keep all 
closed daytime. You will likely find a 
temperature of about 50 degrees best, 
but at any rate try to keep it at that 
point where the bees are quietest. Keep 
the bees content in their hives by keep- 
ing the cellar dark, at the right tem- 
perature, and with plenty of pure air. 
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Queen-Rearing 


Since having the pleasure of meeting 
the Editor at Hondo, Medina Co., Tex., 
last spring, I had a visitor to my apiary 
here in Castroville, in the person of 
Mr. Henry Brenner, of Seguin. He 
came in response to an inquiry of mine 
for more light on the subject of queen 
rearing. His article on that subject, 
which I read last spring in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, seemed to me to be 
filled with very valuable suggestions, 
and if I don’t succeed in rearing some 








MR. BRENNER, OF TEXAS, POINTING OUT 
THE QUEEN 
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good queens after his very kind in- 
structions, it certainly will not be Mr. 
Brenner’s fault. 


My son, age 14, has been a beekeeper 
for five years with seven colonies of 
his own, which he has paid for out of 
the proceeds from his honey. He is 
also a subscriber of the American Bee 
Journal and takes great interest in 
reading it. Mr. Brenner praised the 
condition of his hives and he is now 
more enthusiastic than ever. 


I am writing this to let you know 
that I feel very thankful to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for being the means 
of my becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Brenner and his method of queen rear- 
ing. [Mrs ] J. T. Firzstmon. 

Castroville, Tex. 


It is good to know that you are in- 
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terested in rearing queens, for th: 
almost certainly means improveme: 
of stock, since you will no doubt kee 
track of the yield of each colony an 
breed from the best. 

In the picture you are seen holdin 
a frame flat, and you may be told tha 
a frame should never be held in th: 
way, lest the comb break out, and tha 
a certain routine of motions should b- 
made in turning a frame over, so as tv 
avoid holding a frame flat at any time 
That was all right 50 years or so ag: 
but in these days of wiring and four 
dation splints there is no need to hay 
combs so insecure that they will faii 
out when held flat. Generally one ca 
see into the cells better when holdin: 
the frame flat, and it saves time i: 
handling. At any rate, in this locality 
frames are held just as you hold them. 
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MRS. J. T. FITZSIMON AND HER SON IN THEIR SMALL APIARY AT 
CASTROVILLE, TEX. 
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Honey Crop of 1916.—The monthly 
crop report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for November, 1916, gives a 
comparison of the average per-colony 
yield in the years 1915-1916. The total 
average for 1915, in the entire United 
States is 42.3 pounds per colony, and in 
1916 52.8, a difference of 10% pounds, 
with an increased spring-count number 
of colonies of 2.8 percent. The crop 
of section comb honey is 40.3 percent, 
that of extracted 395 percent, and that 
of bulk comb honey 20.2 percent. 

Florida reports the largest crop per 
colony in 1916, 85 pounds, while Mis- 
souri shows the largest increase over 
the 1915 crop, 75 pounds in 1916 to 35 
in 1915, The poorest showing is made 


by North Carolina, which shows only 
23 pounds per colony, a decrease from 
1915 of 19 pounds. 

The total increase of production of 
honey is 23.3 percent, and as prices are 
about as high as last year, the dollar 
and cent result will prove very satis- 
factory. 

Of the total crop, 67.7 percent is sold 
locally, and 32.3 percent is shipped to 
outside markets, an increase of local 
consumption of about 7 percent, over 
the sales of 1915. 





Texas News Items.—Mr. Henry Bren- 
ner, of Seguin, one of the best known 
Texas beekeepers sailed for Porto Rico 
Nov. 18, from New York on the steamer 
Carolina to do some special investiga- 
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ton work for the A. and M. College. 
Hie is looking into beekeeping condi- 
tons in the tropics and making an in- 
\-stigation of marketing conditions. 

State Entomologist, F. B. Paddock, 
aad Prof. Louis H. Scholl held a meet- 
jig in San Antonio on Nov. 14 with 
cther prominent beekeepers looking 
toward the request to be made on the 
legislature for increased appropriations 
to be used in the Foulbrood Eradica- 
tion Work. 

Director B. Youngblood, of the State 
i:xperiment stations, has signified his 
cetermination to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a State experimental api- 
ary in his forthcoming estimates. This 
is the result of the agitation of Mr. 
Louis H. Scholl in urging that the 
State of Texas establish a series of 
epiaries in the honey-producing cen- 
ters so that practical experiments may 
be made under actual apiary conditions 
in the South. Most bee literature and 
former experiments of this kind have 
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subscribed for stock has the opportu- 
nity of doing so up to that date. 

Mr. H. D. Murray, of Mathis, Tex., 
reports the meeting of the Live Oak 
County Association held at Three 
Rivers on Nov. 4, as having been very 
successful. Over 3000 colonies of bees 
were represented, and not nearly all of 
the beemen of the county were present. 
The next meeting was held in Oak- 
ville, Monday, Dec. 4. 

Honey stocks in the hands of the pro- 
ducer are about exhausted. There has 
not been such a complete clean-up of 
the surplus stock in a number of 
years. These bee-men who held their 
honey during the p:riod of demor- 
alized prices in the summer have been 
rewarded by securing from two to 
three cents per pound more for their 
product than their neighbors. It is 
significant that the advance in prices 
offered to the producers began just as 
soon as the announcement was made 
of the successful organization of the 

















If the bees had not been on high benches, Louis Werner, of Edwardsville, Ill., would 
have suffered again from flood conditions 


referred to northern conditions. In 
Texas, climatic and honey conditions 
being so different it is advisable to 
definitely determine what modification 
of accepted usage is most desirable. 

Mr. T. P. Robinson, of Bartlett, as 
superintendent of the State Fair at 
Dallas, has just successfully staged one 
of the best and most instructive bee 
and honey exhibits ever held in the 
South. Under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Robinson these exhibits 
have grown to be of increasing vaJue 
to the industry every year. 

Southern beekeepers will welcome 
the new eight-page paper, The Bee- 
keepers’ Item, published at New Braun- 
fels, Tex., under the editorship of Mr. 
Louis H. Scholl. The initial number 
appeared Dec. 1. 

The Texas Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has perfected its organization 
and will begin operations Jan.1. E. 
G. LeStourgeon has been elected as 
manager and Mr. A. M. Patterson, of 
the Adams State Bank of Devine, as 
treasurer. The business office will be 
established in San Antonio. The direc- 
tors met on Nov. 25 to approve bonds 
in the sum of $10,000 each, furnished 
by the manager and treasurer. The 
association will be incorporated for 
$25,000. Subscription books are oper 
to Jan. 1, and any one who has not 


Texas Honey Producers’ Association. 

In the horsemint districts bee-men 
are anxiously looking for rainy weather. 
This plant is a biennial and must have 
sufficient moisture when it comes in 
the fall to get its root system well de- 
veloped. Good flows of horsemint 
honey are gathered in years following 
a wet fall and winter. It is a peculiar 
thing that the contrary is true of mes- 
quite. The best mesquite honey crops 
are always gathered after a dry winter. 

The Producers’ Association formed 
by the beekeepers has already secured 
members controlling over 20,000 colo- 
nies of bees. This means that if next 
year is a normal honey season some 
two million pounds of honey will be 
marketed directly by the producers 
themselves through their own selling 
organization and under an association 
label. 

The most recent estimates of the 
1916 honey crop place the figures for 
honey sold as 5,000,000 pounds. Of this 
three-fifths was raised in southwest 
Texas, about a million pounds in the 
alfalfa country of the Pecos Valley and 
west Texas and another million in the 
cotton belt. And yet the surface has 
hardly been scratched. It has been 
asserted by agents of the Department 
of Agriculture that Texas could easily 
and profitably support ten times the 
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number of apiaries that it has. Every 
farmer who feels the high cost of living 
and is tired of eating out of a paper 
bag could well investigate the possi- 
bility of making a start toward inde- 
pendence by securing a couple of hives 
of bees. E. G. LESTOURGEON. 


> 


Those.Comb Honey Rates.—As stated 
in our last issue, the beekeepers of the 
central West made a united efforta 
short time ago to have the rates on 
comb honey lowered within reason, as 
they now are double first-class on 
local shipments in the central West, 
and West! 

The appearance of the representatives 
of the beekeepers before the rate com- 
mission has resulted in a reduction of 
the rates, although they are not yet as 
low.as desired. It was hoped to have 
comb honey in the second-class when 
properly packed instead of first-class. 
The following is a quotation from the 
representative of the commission: 

“We beg to quote below for your in- 
formation an item which will appear 
in Supplement 5 now in the hands of 
the printer, and which will become 
effective on or about Jan. 25, 1917: 

“Comb honey in section frames: In 
wooden boxes only, LCL, Dl. In 
wooden boxes with or without glass 
fronts, two or more enclosed in wooden 
boxes only or in crates, see Note LCL 
1. In packages named, CL Min. Wt., 
30,000 Ibs., 4. Note comb honey in sec- 
tion frames in wooden boxes with or 
without glass fronts, two or more en- 
closed in wooden boxes only or in 
crates, must be protected bya pad of 
hay, straw, excelsior or similar mate- 
rial not less than four inches in thick- 
ness in the bottom of box or crate and 
the package plainly marked on top 
‘ Fragile—this side up.’” 

It is to be noted that shipments un- 
protected still remain at double first- 
class. But surely there will be no comb 
honey shipped by reliable beekeepers 
which will be subject to this rate. It 
is the uninformed and careless bee- 
keeper that makes the rise in rates 
necessary to cover damages to honey 
in shipping. It behooves us to educate 
every uninformed beekeeper on proper 
methods of shipping honey as well as 
on any other topic of general interest. 

Ra tos a acts 

Bee Pep.—That inimitable secretary 
of the Iowa association, Hamlin B. 
Miller, conceived the idea, before their 
meeting was held, to send to all mem- 
bers and prospective members a little 
specially gottten up 4-page paper en- 
titled, “ Bee Pep.” It contained news 
items of special interest to Iowa bee- 
keepers, and was designed to stimulate 
the attendance at the annual meeting 
in Des Moines. It undoubtedly did; 
witness the crowd in attendance at the 
meeting. 

WITNESS THAT we have already 
two special candidates available to 
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mention in the next annual issue of 
that “ Bee Pep,” and they are not lowa 
beekeepers, either, Chas. and Carol 
Schmidt, of Marysville, Kan. In answer 
to one of our circular letters urging 
them to renew without delay, here is 
what they wrote: 


Dear Sirs:—We received your last 
letter. 

We understand what you intend to 
do about improving the paper, and be- 
lieve that you will keep your promise. 
We would like to take the American 
Bee Journal very much because it is 
interesting. 

We are only ten and twelve, and are 
very busy with our school work. For 
this reason we will subscribe next 
spring. We followed the Stephens 
method, and we got one thousand 
pounds off of six hives and no swarms. 
We used the double hive method ex- 
plained by Mr. Geo. W. Stephens, page 
163 in the May issue of the American 
Bee Journal. There is but one objec- 
tion to the plan that we have, and that 
is itis hard to find the queen, because 
of the crowds of worker-bees. We have 
thought of a way to avoid that trouble. 
This is the plan: ; 

Prepare an empty hive, and have it 
handy atthe side of the hive in which 
you wish to operate. First take a 
frame out of the full hiveand look over 
it. In case you do not find the queen 
put the frame in the empty hive. Then 
take out the next one; look at it. If 
you do not find the queen in that put it 
in the empty hive beside the first. Do 
likewise with all the rest, and if you do 
not find the queen in any of them look 
around the inside of the hive you took 
the frames from. 

We hope you will find this plan to 
an advantage. Yours truly, 

CHAS. AND CaRoL SCHMIDT. 

Marysville, Kan. 


The secretary of the Kansas associa- 
tion will please note that here are two 
boys who will want to be joining some 
of these times. Perhaps he needn’t 
mind; they’ll undoubtedly hunt him up 
when the time arrives. 





CUPID AND THE BEE 





Cupid once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head; 

Luckless urchin not tosee | 

Within the leaves a slumbering bee 

The bee awaked—with anger wild 

The bee awaked and stung the child. 

Loud and piteous are his cries; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies! 

‘Oh mother!—I am wounded through— 

I die with pain—in sooth I do! 

Stung by some little angry thing, 

Some serpent on a tiny wing— 

A bee it was—for once, I know 

I heard arustic call it so. ‘ 

Thus he spoke, and she the while 

Heard him with a soothing smile; 

Then said, * My infant, if so much 

Thou feel the little wild bee’s touch, 

How must the heart, oh, Cupid! be, z 

The hapless heart that’s stung by thee ?” 
THOMAS MOORE, “ Odes of Anacreon. 


Eo ooo 





Departmental Changes.—The increased 
appropriation of $5000 for extension 
work in beekeeping has added three 
men to the government staff under Dr. 
Phillips. 

C. E. Bartholomew, formerly at Ames, 
Iowa, as instructor, will be located at 
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Memphis, Tenn., where his extension 
work will be conducted in cooperation 
with the Tennessee State Department. 

Geo. H. Rea, of Pennsylvania, is 
doing work in the Carolinas, taking up 
the work where E. G. Carr, out last 
year for a short time only, left off. 

Kennith Hawkins, formerly a queen- 
breeder in Illinois, will do general 
extension work in the South, changing 
locations as demands are made upon 
his time. 

The place of Prof. Bartholomew at 
Ames is to be taken Jan. 1 by F. Eric 
Millen, State Bee Inspector of Michi- 
gan in 1916; while Mr. Millen’s place, 
in turn, will be taken by B. F. Kindig, 
formerly of Indiana, and connected 
with bee inspection there. 

Reis 

Changes at the Iowa Agricultural 
College.—As stated elsewhere, Prof. C. 
E. Bartholomew has resigned his posi- 
tion of assistant professor of apicul- 
ture in the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture and has entered the service of the 
government. 

Prof. F. E. Millen, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, has been 
elected to succeed him. While the 
course in beekeeping at the Iowa in- 
stitution is good now, there is much 
interest manifested in its development 
on the part of the beekeepers, and the 
college authorities promise to increase 
the appropriation for the work as rap- 
idly as circumstances will permit. 

Doctor Pammel announces that the 
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first of the series of bulletins on hone 

plants and nectar secretion which ar 

under way in the Botanical Departmer 

will shortly be published. He expect 

to have two of these bulletins ready fo 

distribution before the close of th 

school year. Dr. Pammel is working 
along new lines and the bulletins fron 
his department will be the first from 
any institution in America dealing with 
these special problems. The appear 
ance of these bulletins is awaited with 
much interest. 


~< . ~~ — 





New Jersey Meeting. — The annua! 
meeting of the New Jersey Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in the Ento- 
mology Building, Bleeker Place, New 
Brunswick, N. J., om Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1917. 

E. G. Carr, Sec. 


———_—_< 


Montana Beekeepers to Meet.—The 
Montana State Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet this year in Bozeman in con- 
junction with Farmers’ Week at the 
State College Jan. 21 to 28, 1917. 

S. F. LAWRENCE, Sec.- 7reas. 
—<$_<—____ 


Missouri Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Apicultural Society will be held this 
year in connection with a four-day 
short course in beekeeping (Jan. 2 to 6) 
at the State University of Columbia‘ 
Mo. Our readers are already familiar 
with Dr. L. Haseman, the Missouri 
Entomologist, who is active in promot- 
ing better beekeeping in his State. 
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Indiana Beekeepers Meet 


The meeting of the Indiana beekeep- 
ers at Indianapolis Nov. 27 and 28 was 
attended by some 40 members. Two 
of the expected speakers, Messrs. E. 
R. Root, editor of Gleanings, and Prof. 
Francis Jager, president of the Na- 
tional, were absent, having been de- 
tained by other duties. 


One of the most interesting addresses 
was delivered by the secretary,Geo. W. 
Williams, on the subject which has 
been his hobby for a number of years, 
“ Honey Sales and Cooperative Adver- 
tising.” Mr. Williams is well known 
for his earnest endeavors to get the 
value of honey as food properly recog- 
nized in the household science teach- 
ing of the public schools. In his ad- 
dress he compared the timidity of the 
honey producers regarding advertising 
to the timidity of a child who does not 
know the road to his home and is 
afraid of the street cars that would 
carry him safely to the very door of 
that home. The simile is very well 
taken. The steps that have been in- 
augurated in different directions to 


advertise honey and recommend it to 
the consumers as one of the best and 
healthiest of foods are already show- 
ing results, and our timid honey pro- 
ducers will sooner or later recognize 
the great advantage of liberal advertis- 
ing. 

The report of the State Inspector, 
Mr. Frank N. Wallace, who is also 
State Entomologist, was very interest- 
ing and showed that foulbrood is be- 
ing eradicated by energetic action. 
Box-hive beekeeping is being reduced 
throughout the State, only 143 “ gums” 
having been found in the inspection of 
1916, while during the first year of in- 
spection over 1000 such hives were 
found. The total number of diseased 
colonies found in Indiana in 1916 was 
440 of American foulbrood and 96 of 
European. 

Prof. Snodgrass, whose wonderful 
anatomical studies have been published 
by the Bureau of Entomology at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was present and read an 
essay on the individuality of the bee, 
showing how each bee works on her 
own independent instinct without or- 
dersor guidance from others in a re- 
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yublic where there is no congress, no 
j}:ws except natural laws and no loafers, 
cach individual using its ability to the 
‘tmost for the common good. The 
‘ee teaches man a valuable lesson. 


Mr. Geo. Demuth, of the Bureau of 
‘ntomology, working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. F. Phillips, was present 
ond spoke of the continuance of the 
experiments on wintering made at 
NVashington for the past few years. It 
will be remembered that very positive 
{acts were ascertained concerning the 
temperature of the hive cluster in win- 
ter. But there is much yet to learn on 
this subject. The relation of the size 
of the colony to the production of heat, 
of the consumption of honey to the 
temperature, etc., will prove of great 
benefit. These matters are being inves- 
tigated and the results cannot fail to 
prove very useful in the wintering of 
bees in cold climates. 


Essays by Miss Piel, of Columbus, 
Mr. Erbaugh, of Onward, Mr. Swails, 
of Lebanon and others, helped to in- 
crease the interest. It was a well man- 
aged meeting which deserved to be 
attended by hundreds of Indiana api- 
arists, instead of by scores. The 
beekeepers of Indiana need to remem- 
ber that such meetings are arranged 
to promote their industry, and should 
give their association their hearty sup- 
port. The same criticism might be 
applied to Illinois, where the meeting 
of avery efficient beekeepers’ associa- 
tion is not attended usually by more 
than 40 or 50 members, when several 
hundred might profit by attendance 
both in pleasure and increased knowl- 
edge. 


The lowa Convention 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Iowa State Beekeepers’ Association, 
which was held in DesMoines Dec. 5 
and 6, was the most successful in its 
history. It was estimated that 200 
were in attendance. E. R. Root, editor 
of Gleanings, Dr. E. F. Phillips, of 
Washington, D.C., Prof. Francis Jager, 
of Minnesota, George W. Williams. of 
Indiana, and M. G. Dadant, of this 
office were in attendance from outside 
the State. The rooms furnished by the 
Chamber of commerce were conven- 
ient and accessible, and the interest did 
not lag for a minute from start to 
finish. ; 

Prof. Bartholomew, the president, 
was unable to be present, having re- 
cently taken up work for the govern- 
ment in the State of Tennessee. In his 
absence Vice-president Bleasdale pre- 
sided. 


President Jager, of the National, was 
warmly greeted in spite of the fact that 
at its last meeting the Lowa association 
voted to withdraw from the National 
affiliation. Prof. Jager outlined mat- 
ters which could hardly be undertaken 
except-by a national organization, and 
it was apparent that the [owa folks are 
behind the kind of organization that 
he proposes to develop. 


Doctor Phillips outlined the exten- 
sion work which is being undertaken 
in the South and the advantages that 
are likely to come as a result of it. At 
the 1915 meeting a resolution was 
adopted asking for such work, and Mr. 
Pellett was appointed as a special rep- 
resentative of the association to go to 
Washington and present the matter to 
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congress. Dr. Phillip’s plans for the 
extension work which has been under- 
taken as a result of the special appro- 
priation seemed to meet with the en- 
tire approval of the beekeepers present. 
It will be remembered that the National 
took action similar to that of the lowa 
convention, andthat Mr. Root also went 
to Washington in the interest of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Root’s discussion of the market- 
ing problem brought out the fact that 
extracted honey in carlots is no longer 
to be had although the past season’s 
crop was unusually large in the clover 
region. Several factors have contrib- 
uted to bring about this condition. The 
great rise in price in other food prod- 
ucts has helped the demand. The gen- 
eral publicity given to honey by the 
Airline advertising has also had no 
little effect. 


Space will not permit a mention of 
the various papers and discussions 
which filled the time very fully for the 
two days. Fortunately the papers will 
be publishedin book form in connec- 
tion with the inspector’s report, and 
will later be available to those who 
apply to the secretary for membership. 
Secretary Miller has been pushing the 
membership up rapidly and the inter- 
est in the organization is increasing 
as aresult. Provision is made to bind 
enough copies of the report in cloth 
covers to supply the members of the 
association. 

The resolutions adopted approved 
the change in the office of the State 
inspector as recommended by Mr. Pel- 
lett, placing the work in charge of the 
extension department of the Agricul- 
tural College at Ames. They also con- 
ferred honorary life membership upon 
the retiring inspector. 


It was decided to holdthe next meet- 
ing at the same location in DesMoines 
the first week in December, and leav- 
ing the extra dates to be chosen by the 
secretary and president. B. T. Bleas- 
dale was elected to the office of presi- 
dent; H.E. Roth, vice-president; Ham 
B. Miller was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, and Miss Belle McConnell, 
D. A. Davis and B. A. Aldrich were 
elected directors. The matter of a 
hive products’ show in connection with 
the next convention is under consid- 
eration and will probably be under- 
taken if the beekeepers are willing to 
supply asufficient amount of honey and 
wax to make a creditable display. Pro- 
vision was made to supply honey to the 
charity organizations of DesMoines 
for the Christmas dinners of the poor. 


+. ——_—_ 


Arkansas Valley Beekeepers Organize 


The Arkansas Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association held its first annual meet- 
ing Dec. 2 at Mt. Hope, Kan. There 
were present about 25 live-wire bee- 
keepers, coming from Pratt, Chase, 
Nickerson, Hutchinson, Burrton, Au- 
guste, Colwich, Wichita, Haven, and 

It. Hope. 


In the forenoon visits were made to 
the apiaries of E. W. Jewell and C. D. 
Mize. These gentlemen served a ban- 
quet at the local hotel. 


Immediately after the banquet the 
meeting was called to order in the 
Town Hall. While the main purpose 
of the meeting was to perfect the or- 
ganization, some time was taken to 
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discuss the American foulbrood dis- 
ease of bees, which is now so prevalent 
throughout the entire State. 

Mr. O. J. Jones, of Wichita, C. D. 
Mize, of Mt. Hope, and J. A. Nininger, 
of Nickerson, were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the several fair 
boards in an endeavor to have a more 
favorable premium list for the Apiary 
Department of all fairs held in the 
State. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1917: President, Dr. A. G. Raffing- 
ton, of Hutchinson; vice-president, J. 
A. Nininger, of Nickerson; secretary- 
treasurer, J. L. Pelham, of Hutchinson. 
Directors, O. J. Jones, of Wichita, and 
Carl F. Buck, of Augusta. 

Mr. J. A. Nininger and the Reno 
County High School, cooperating, in- 
vited the association to a Field Meet 
to be held at Nickerson sometime in 
May. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
sometime during the first week of next 
November at Wichita. 

J. L. PELHAM, Sec. 
—_ aimtnaning 


[Some Northern Meetings 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Chicago-Northwestern meeting, 
was the taking of a census or an esti- 
mate of the different prices at which its 
members have sold their honey during 
the past season. Extracted honey was 
sold at retail prices ranging from 9 
cents to 25 cents per pound. This is 
too wide a variation, although in some 
cases there would be some justification 
for a variation of 5 or 6 cents. 


On motion of Mr. J. C. Bull, a com- 
mittee was appointed to get into com- 
munication with all the members dur- 
ing the summer, also with other bee- 
keepers who could be conveniently 
reached and investigate crop and mar- 
ket conditions. On getting this infor- 
mation, the committee would recom- 
mend a minimum price at which honey 
should be sold; this to be in the form 
of a recommendation and not dicta- 
tory. The chairman appointed John C. 
Bull, E. S. Miller, N. E. France, E. D. 
Townsend and L. C. Dadant. 

This work will, of course, be very 
valuable to beekeepers, but previous 
experience shows that it is very difficult 
to get correct information and secure 
it in time to be of great value. The 
work, however, is along the right lines. 
The officers elected for the coming 
year were E. S. Miller president, and 
John C. Bull secretary-treasurer. 


At the Wisconsin meeting at Madi- 
son Dr. E. F. Phillips gave a very in- 
teresting paper on “ Extension Work 
in Beekeeping in the South.” Although 
the South has more bees than the 
North, its honey production per colony 
is much lower. With proper guidance, 
we have no doubt that the honey pro- 
duction in the southern States can be 
greatly augmented, which will greatly 
add to its resources. 

E. R. Root explained the “ Establish- 
ing of a Trade Name for Honey.” His 
pointers onthe effects of general adver- 
tising and the manner in which it is to 
be carried out were educational. 

The beekeepers of Wisconsin, under 
the guidance of inspector N.E. France, 
are doing good work in controlling 
foulbrood. With the help of the courses 
of instruction at the University there 
should be an invigoration of bee- 
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keeping in Wisconsin to make it one 
of the leading States in the production 
of honey. 

One of the interesting features at the 
Minnesota meeting was the talk given 
by Prof. Francis Jager on “Apiary 
Work at the University.” He gave 
some very interesting statistics con- 
cerning the pupils who took the bee- 
keeping course at the University. The 
following question was put to 150 stu- 
dents who took this course: “For 
what reason have you taken the course 
in beekeeping at the University of Min- 
nesota ?” Out of 150, 30 answered that 
they expected to keep bees after they 
left college. The other 120 gave vari- 
ous reasons, some of which were quite 
interesting. It was found that the 30 
who stated they would keep bees after 
they left the university were already 
keeping bees. This practically refutes 
the statement that our courses of edu- 
cation on beekeeping inthe universities 
are with the object of making move bee- 
keepers. The fact is that they are mak- 
ing Setter beekeepers, and the few addi- 
tional beekeepers which are created 
will be a help to the industry instead 
of a hindrance. 


Kansas Beekeepers Meet in Convention 


The Kansas Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting was held at Topeka Nov. 20 










Some exhibits at the Kansas State Fair. 
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and 21. It was decided to divide the 
State in three sections with a vice- 
president for each district. They are 
the southwestern under Dr. A. D. Raf- 
fington, of Hutchinson, northwestern 
(fifth and sixth districts), with Harry 
A. Huff, of Chapman, with the eastern 
(first, second, third, and fourth disticts) 
under A. R. Hackensmith, of Topeka. 


Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, C. D. Mize, of Mount Hope; 
vice- president, Dr. A. D. Raffington, of 
Hutchinson; secretary-treasurer, O. A. 
Keene, of Topeka. 


Plans are already laid for district 
meetings. By organizing a new asso- 
ciation at Hutchinson and the district 
association to cooperate with the State 
association, it is hoped to make Kansas 
the banner State for bees and honey. 


The subjects read and discussed at 
the meeting were as follows: 


“The Financial Side of ee Rearing "’— 

A. V. Small, St Joseph, 

‘ Shipping Bees by the Pound to the North 
and West’’—M. C. Berry. Hayneville, Ala, 

‘Public Exhibits of Bees, Honey, Wax, 
and Apiary Supplies’—Dr. G. Bohrer, Chase. 

‘Cooperative Me oe ng of Honey’ — 
Geo. W. Williams, neared, 


he ope Control”—M. G. ,_om Hamil- 
ton 

Discussion—" Securing State Aid for Foul- 
brood.” ‘ 


‘Report of poepection Work, in the North- 
ern Half of Kansas’’—Prof. Geo, A. Dean, 
Agricultural College. Manhattan. 

“ Report of Inspection Work in the South- 
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ern Half of Kansas '’—Prof. S. J. Hunte 
State My tte ne Lawrence. 
Production of Extracted Honey ' 
Harry A. Huff, Chapman. 
‘Selling the Crop’’—J. P. Brumfield, 
Galena. 


KANSAS STATE FAIR. 


The Kansas State Fair at Hutchi: 
son Sept. 16 to 23 was a success i 
every respect. Dr. G. Bohrer, of Chas: 
Says it was one of the largest and be 
he has ever seen. The exhibit o 
honey occupied 1845 square feet « 
space. If there had been more spac 
the beekeepers could have made a bet 
ter showing. 

Next year they hope to have a ney 
bee building and have the Horticultura! 
Society in the same building. 


—_———_— - —> o p> _---— 


Ontario Meeting 


The meeting of the Ontario Associa 
tion, Dec. 12-14, at Toronto, was at 
tended by about 200 beekeepers, a num- 
ber of whom are large producers con 
ducting outapiaries. The crop was 
good in 1916,and the meeting was 
therefore enthusiastic, especially as the 
honey has been sold at remunerative 
prices. The Ontario beekeepers have 
a committee on prices, whose duty it is 
to collect information from the mem- 
bers as to the amount of honey har- 
vested and recommend a certain price 
for, the ‘crop. This season, althoug 
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he crop was large they recommended 
«s high a price as last year, not without 
ome misgivings. But the greater de- 
nand for honey, owing to better adver- 
ising and the higher prices of sweets 
n general, helped the sales and the 
‘rop is almost entirely gone, with a 
risk demand in prospect for 1917. 


Very interesting addresses were given 
xy the president, Mr. Krouse, and 
Messrs. Armstrong, Webster, Chrysler, 
sladen, Bisbee, Duff, Evans, Deadman, 
Bainard and others. On the evening 
of the second day, a banquet attended 
by nearly 100,was followed with an illus- 
‘rated address by Wm. Couse, on the 
yast presidents of the association. Mr. 
Couse outdid himself, by the lively in- 
terest he created, with anecdotes and 
interesting information concerning 
leading men of the past. 


It would take more space than we 
can give to mention all the interesting 
points brought out during the three 
days of the convention. We will men- 
tion but a few. 


Mr. Webster spoke of the Alexander 
idea of keeping nine or 10 queens lay- 
ing, at one time, in one hive. He had 
tried this to his heart’s content and 
considered it difficult to keep even two 
queens in one hive, separated by a 
queen excluder, during the honey crop. 
The old plan of nature of a single 
queen in each hive is still the rule, in 
spite of theories. 


Mr. Bisbee indicated a method for 
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finding a queen readily. The hive is 
raised from its bottom-board and 
placed over a cloth which has been 
painted with carbolic acid a day or 
two previously. A queen-excluder and 
a hive full of combs are placed over the 
colony. The bees and the queen ascend 
in the endeavor to escape the odor of 
the carbolic fumes and the queen is 
retained by the queen-excluder upon 
which she is found invariably in a very 
short time. 

The purchase of pound packages of 
bees in early spring was discussed in a 
lively manner, especially after the arri- 
val of Mr. Achord, of Alabama, who 
has had great experience in the ship- 
ping of bees. A criticism was made by 
several purchasers of the shortage of 
food given them by shippers, for long 
distance shipment. It appears that 
most of the losses in transit may be 
ascribed to this shortage. The recom- 
mendation was made to hive these bees 
on drawn combs and to avoid shaking 
them out in front of the hive, as in that 
case some of the bees get lost. 

The association has a very active 
secretary, an excellent president and 
enthusiastic membership. Success is 
certain. 

The meeting was held in the hall of 
the Hotel Carls-Rite. This was very 


etisfactory; the weather was stormy 
and the hotel accommodations were of 
the best and quite reasonable. We will 
long remember the comfort and pleas- 
ure of this meeting. 





Dr. MILLERS ¢&) ANSWERS= 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeving questions by mail. 


Fermented Honey 


1, From two supers from one hive and one 
super from another hive I found here and 
there cells with the capping bulged up like 
a water blister, and when uncapped the 
contents were frothy. What was the prob- 
able cause? Not all frames nor all supers 
were affected, : 4 

2. As this is certainly fermentation, will 
such combs be fit for use next season ? 

It has been suggested to me that the trou- 
ble is due to honeydew, but I have not had 
any experience along that line, 

NEw JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. That beats me. The only 
thing I can think of is some peculiarity of 
the honey—or honeydew—that favored fer- 
mentation; but why should it be only in 
scattered cells? You will have to look 
elsewhere for an answer. 

2. The combs will be all right to use again, 
provided they be cleaned up by the bees 
this fall, as they should be in any case. 


Transferring When ?—Feeding 


1. In the Guernsey method of transferring 
is it necessary when the new frame hive is 
set onthe old box-hive that the bottom of 
the frame hive be closed except where it fits 
over the box-hive, the latter being smaller 
than the box-hive ? i 

2. When is the best time to do transferring 
in this section, southeastern Alabama ? 

3. ls it necessary to feed bees wken you 
eave the comb-honey supers on for winter, 
‘he colony only being of moderate strength? 

ALABAMA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have not now in mind full 
varticulars of the Guernsey method, and 
ou do not say where it is to be found, sol 





Can answer only in general terms. It used 
to be considered quite important to have 
everything bee-tight, above and below, but 
now it is not so considered. Indeed, in Eng- 
land, where more transferring is done than 
here, it is quite the thing now to haveit 
open between the lower and upper hive, so 
that the bees arein plain sight as they pass 
up into the new hive. 

2. In fruit-bloom it is the time generally 
chosen, as at that time the combs are not 
heavy with honey, and bees are also in good 
condition to build comb and make the 
proper repairs. 

3. Generally it will not be necessary; yet 
if there is not enough honey at the disposal 
of the bees, feeding is imperative. 


How to Keep Down Swarming 


I have 11 colonies of bees and wish your 
advice as to how to run them for honey and 
increase. Our honey flow does not com- 
mence here until about July 10; no flowers 
except some from fruit trees. Can I begin 
about May 1o and feed? Would the colonies 
swarm before July 10, or could I divide the 
colonies and make three colonies of each 
one? In either case how much should I 
feed? Beesdo not swarm here until during 
the honey flow, and swarming cuts short the 
honey crop. 

This yearI had one colony swarm about 
May 1s. What caused them to swarm so 
early? They made about 150 pounds of 
honey. 

Perhaps you could suggest some better 
plan. Our honey comes from sweet clover, 
and if Ican overcome the swarming prob- 
lem my bees can easily store 150 pounds of 
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honey each season. 
colonies swarmed. Why wasthis? The old 
and new swarms averaged over 150 pounds 
each, but other years they have not done so 
well as they swarmed during the honey flow. 
WYOMING. 


This year only three 


ANSWER.—You say if you can overcome 
the swarming problem you can get 150 
pounds per colony. I have been trying for 
50 years to find out how to overcome that 
problem, and many others have been work- 
ing at it, and it's still a problem. However, 
I have done something toward it, andif you 
will study my book, “ Fifty Years Among the 
Bees,” I think you will find more on the sub- 
ject than can be found elsewhere. 

You ask why only three of your colonies 
swarmed this year. I don’t know. If I had 
full particulars, maybe I could answer, and 
maybe I couldn't. Neither can I say why 
one colony this year swarmed as early as 
May 15s, although very likely one reason was 
that it was extra strong. 

Whether your scheme of feeding will work 
depends. If there is absolutely nothing yield 
ing from May roto July 10, then feeding will 
do great good, and you will feed steadily 
just enough so that there shall never be 
much honey ahead in the brood-chamber, 
perhaps not more than five pounds. If, 
however, there is enough honey coming in 
so that the queen never stops laying up to 
the time of the harvest, then your feeding 
will do harm rather than good. 


The Hive to Use for Outdoor 


Which of the three different hives do you 
prefer for outdoor wintering: No.1, outside 
measurements, scant 14 inches wide, 21% 
inches long, and 12 deep. Quinby pattern 
hive, brood-frame 11 inches deep under top- 
bar. No.2, 20 inches long, scant 13% wide, 
9% inches deep, outside measurements. No. 
3, 20% inches long,o% deep, and 16 inches 
wide, outside measurements. Nos. 2 and 3 
use Langstroth frames. My father has been 
in the bee business for over 50 years, and 
has always used Quinby hives with a dummy 
on each side, and has run for comb honey. 
He has always wintered in a bee-cellar un- 
der the house. We have roo colonies at this 
time,and 1 am thinking of starting an out- 
yard next year. 1 want to make the hive 
most satisfactory for wintering outdoors 
with good outside cases. NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—I should expect a little better 
winteringin the first hive mentioned, with 
its deeper frame and more nearly spherical 
shape. 


Kind of Bees—_Swarms—Requeening—Transferring 


1, lam sendingasample of bees I have in 
myapiary. Kindly tell me what kind they 
are. 

2. What causes bees to start to work at 
the bottom of a super instead of at the top, 

3. When my bees swarmed out this year 
the swarms were small. What was the 
reason ? 

4. What causes a swarmof bees to go away 
without alighting ? 

s.. In introducing a queen to a colony what 
causes the bees to kill her and rear one of 
their own? : 

6. Lhave a swarm of bees in a box-hive 
which I would like to put in a movable- 
frame hive. Could I take the bottom-board 
off of the box-hive and put it on top of a new 
hive with full sheets of foundation just like 
asuper? Will the bees be likely to go down 
and work in the new hive and stay there 
when they get their old hive full ? 

7. What causes a colony to get queenless? 

8. Ididn’t get all my requeening done this 
fail, if l putin new queens in May will that 
prevent them from swarming? 

9.1 was feeding a colony about four 
pounds of honey this fall for about four days. 
Will they start brood-rearing? 

MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have some doubt whether 
the manis yet born who can take three or 
four dried-up dead bees and tell what kind 
they are. Certainly I can’t. Alive, they 
might or might not be told; death makes 
the case harder still. The specimens sent 
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may be blacks, and they may be something 
else. 

2. One reason may be that the super is too 
high for the number of bees there are to fill 
it, especially if there be nothing to bait the 
bees above. I have known a strong colony 
to begin building up from the top-bars when 
an empty hive-body was placed over it. 

3. Like enough because they were after- 
swarms. When a colony throws off four or 
more afterswarms, the last of them may be 
no larger than your fist. 

4, It is a very rare thing that a prime 
swarm goes off without alighting; indeed 
some claim that they never do. An after- 
swarm may go off without settling, possibly 
because its queen is a virgin, and in lighter 
trim for flying. 

5. Probably because she is a stranger to 
them and they don’t want any interlopers. 

6. Yes. 

7. Often a bungling beekeeper; and some- 
times a virgin is lost on her wedding flight 
with nothing in the hive from which to rear 
another queen, 

8. Like enough, provided the new queen 
be one just reared. 

». Not very likely, if the queen had stopped 
laying. 

Pickled Brood 

During the month of July I noticed in my 
apiary one colony of bees that was full of 
dead brood; worker and drone brood alike 
were affected with the same disease. Combs 
were full of brood,some dead in cells after 
capping. but most of the brood had died be- 
fore being capped, and quite a few dried 
down and dark in color. ; 

Isentasample in size of about 2x3 inches 
to Washington, D, C. After two weeks I 
received a letter from there stating that the 
trouble was perhaps pickled brood, and no 
treatment was necessary; but still a posi- 
tive diagnosis of the case could not be made 
from the sample I had sent. Later on I 
found a couple of colonies that were also 
slightly affected with the same disease. 

This fall I noticed that the bees hadcleaned 
out, or nearly all, the dead brood, excepting 
about two to four capped cells to each side 
of une brood-comb. The cappings are nor- 
mal. 

This colony was boiling over with bees all 
summer, but did not swarm. 

How could I prevent this malady from 
spreading? 

Is there any known cure for it? 

Would you advise destroying the brood- 
comb and super comb of the sick colonies? 

Would it be advisable to place this colony 
some distance, say about 50 to a I0o feet 
from the main apiary next spring, if they 
live that long? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—If it is pickled brood there is 
no need to do anything beyond doing all 
you can to keep colonies strong and in good 
condition; it should disappear without 
spreading, and it is not advisable to destroy 
combs or to move colonies 100 feet away. 


Swarm Prevention 


1. Can you give me the best way to prevent 
swarms? I confess that I hardly understand 
your methods of swarm prevention by divid- 
ing as mentioned in ‘‘Fifty Years Among the 

ees. 

Do you lift your hive with % 
where you use 2-inch entrances ? 

3. If I don’t want to divide, I would like to 
cage the queen and leave her in the brood- 
chamber on the bottom-board for ten days; 
if queen-cells appear I destroy all of them, 
and again in five days I destroy them and 
later free the queen. Is this a good way ? 

4. Some writer said if a queen is left in the 
cage ten days it would cause foulbrood or 
some other disease. What do you think 
about it ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. I am very sorry that the 
matter is not made entirely clear to you in 
the book “Fifty Years Among the Bees.’ I 
do not believe I can give you anything bet- 
ter here, but if you will tell me the part that 
is not clear to youl shall be only too glad to 
give any further explanation I can 

2. No; witha bottom-board and entrance 


;inch blocks 
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two inches deep, and a bottom-rack to pre- 
vent the bees building down, I do not raise 
the hive on blocks. I think, however, that 
the additional blocking-up would be a 
further help against swarming, althougha 
good bit of trouble. 

3. This plan was given by G, M. Doolittle 
many years ago, only he used it after acol- 
ony had swarmed instead of before. I used 
it for some years with success, and always 
felt thankful to Mr. Doolittle for the plan. 

4. I think it’s nonsense. 


Beekeeping Near Seattle 


1. With honey retailing here at Tacoma 
and Seattle at 15 cents per pound section, 
and 25 cents per pint extracted, would it not 
be more profitable to extract ? 

2.°How much comb honey should I be pro- 
ducing before it is profitable to purchase 
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of chunk honey built without foundati 
will yield almost exactly three pounds [ 
wax. It is generally estimated that bees » 
produce 50 percent more extracted hon 
than comb, Some put it as high as doubk 
4. My guess would be that outdoor wint 
ing should be the better, but I'd rather ta 
the experience of beekeepers on the spot 


Location 


If you were to start beekeeping again 
what State would you choose? 
SouTH DAKOTA 


ANSWER.—The likelihood is that if I were 
beginning over again I would begin in what- 
ever State I happened to be living in. There 
are other things beside%bee-pasturage, not 
the least being the ties that bind one to 
the old locality. I happen to bein a place 
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an extractor (or how many colonies) ? 

3. What is the relative weight between 
honey comb and its contents, and how much 
more honey is it generally considered can 
be produced by extracting? 

4. Last winter was the worst in years for 
this section, nearly a month of snow and be- 
low freezing weather. Usually we only have 
a week or ten days hard freeze with a few 
scattering frosts with lots of rain. Would it 

e best for me to winter in acellar? I have 
single-walled hives and reduce the entrance 
to one-third. WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, decidedly, 

2. If you intend to give up bees at the end 
of next season, it might not be worth while 
to get an extractor unless you have eight or 
ten colonies. But if you intend to continue, 
increasing your apiary, I should say it would 
be better to get an extractor if you have 
only two or three colonies. 

3, According to Root’s “ABC and X YZ 
of Bee Culture,” a section weighing a pound 
will have alittle more than one-half ounce 
of wax, Arthur C. Miller says too pounds 


that is none of the best for bees, and I have 
a good many times thought that if I were 
beginning over again I’d choose a better 
location, and yet as I grow older I don't feel 
so sure aboutit. I have noticed a number 
of cases in which men have moved hundreds 
of miles to better their locations, yet ina 
very few years many of them would be found 
back in the old home. On the whole, it 
would be rather a bad thing if some 
one location should be decided the best in 
the world, and all beekeepers should at 
once decide that was the best place for 
them. 


A Beginner 


1. Lintend torun for comb honey; which 
would you advise 8 or 10 frame hives? 

2, If | buy a couple of spring swarms (next 
spring) will they give a fair yield next sum 
mer or must I buy colonies that have been 
wintered to get a good yield of honey ? 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWERS.—I. The likelihood is that the 
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frame is safer for you. However,if you 
se the same frame in each, it will be easy 
1 you to try both kinds before you fully 
ettle the question. 

2. Astrong swarm that issues when bees 
rst begin to swarm should give you a fair 
ield of honey; yetif there is not too much 
ifference in price you will be better off 
ith a colony that has wintered over. It 
ould give you increase and honey, while 
he swarm would give you only honey. 


Gueen Excluder—Section Folder—American Foul- 
Brood 


1. Which is the best queen excluder ? 

2. Is there a better and quicker section 

»ider than the Friedman Greiner ? 

3. lsaw a statement that about 100 percent 
1ore comb honey is stored, when combs are 
ilready built, as when bees have to build 
hem. 

1. How is the Hassinger way, in the Ameri- 
an Bee Journal for 1916, pages 164 and 166, 
ind are the beeswax scales better for comb 
honey, or is it likely to be all drone-comb ? 

5s. Can American foulbrood be cured bya 
healthy queen and a healthy 20-days old 
»rood, taking away thesick colonies at noon 
ind putting the queen above a wire-screen 
for aday with the healthy brood, then let- 
ting them unite the second day. This would 
save the shaking plan. Put the diseased 
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colony over another diseased colony by the 


N.E, France plan. There is less work. no 
loss in bees, honey, comb or beeswax, I have 
not fully tried the hospital plan, but think 
it will work. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have had no experience 
with the wire excluders; but being smooth 
they may be better than excluders of per- 
forated zinc, provided they are perfect in 
construction. 

2. So many different section folders have 
been offered that I cannot say, 

3. While some claim that bees will store 
100 percent more in drawn combs than in 
foundation, not more than s0 percent is gen- 
erally claimed. Much depends upon cir- 
cumstances; in some cases, in a very poor 
flow, and with a weak colony, the gain might 
be more than 100 percent, forthe bees might 
store a little in drawn combs and nothing at 
all with only foundation. 

4. [know nothing about the matter except 
from reading the article to which you refer. 
In that Mr. Hassinger seems to have a good 
knowledge of his subject. 

5. Your plan contemplates saving combs in 
which American foulbrood has been. I don't 
believe such combs would be safe, although 
with European foulbrood they might be. 

















Fair Average in Spite of Drouth 


In spite of the dry weather continuing 
through Tuly, August and September, the 
season of 1916 was very favorable for bee- 
keepers in Shawnee and surrounding coun- 
ties. 

My 17 colonies increased to 27, and surplus 
averaged 65 pounds, all comb honey. We 
have notroublein disposing of our crop at 
fair prices. People will always buy clover 
honey for its color and mild flavor. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 20. A. R. SMITH. 





Many Bees in One Yard 


I have just finished the season which nets 
me 754 24 section cases of comb honey be- 
sides over 4000 pounds of extracted. 280 col- 
onies produced this in one yard, or about 75 
pounds average per colony. 

Delmar, Iowa. FRANK COVERDALE. 





Honey Sold Out 


My honey is all sold at the present time at 
io cents per pound for extracted and 15 cents 
for pened ‘The summer crop was three- 
fourths and the fall flow one-fourth. 

Bunceton, Minn. J. R. MARYE. 





Honey All Sold 


I won first premiumon basswood extracted 
honey and second on granulated basswood 
honey at the Minnesota State Fair this fall, 
Four inches of snow cametoday. Bees are 
infair shape for winter. I have sold all of 
my honey already, fifty 60-pound cans at 
$) 25 per can. FAYETTE LEE, 
Cokato, Minn,, Oct. 20, 





A Good Average 


Here is our report for 1916: Twenty colo- 
nies, spring count, increased to 36. ‘look off 
100. pounds of comb honey and 2000 pounds 
f extracted honey. (Quality was never bet- 
ter. EDWARD BLACKSTONE. 





Drouth Interfered 


Last year I started with one colony of 
,ees and increased to two. I wintered the 
wo colonies in the cellar and _ both lived. 
Now I have six colonies. They have a good 
upply of stores at present in the hives. A 
1ew kind of bee which the bees killed in the 
1ive is black with a long body and wings, 





also long legs. ; 

There is plenty of alsike and white clover 
around here, which yielded fine until dry 
weather came. 

We had no rain here from about June 20 
until the corn was in roasting ears, then we 
had so much rain that the cornis not very 
good and lots of it is soft. 

LEWIS CLEAVELAND. 

Wilmont, Minn., Oct. 20. 





Commercial Beekeeping 


Not alone from personal experience, but 
also from observation, do I believe in com- 
mercial beekeeping. It pays not only finan- 
cially, but in many other ways as well, for I 
do not know of a happier or more contented 
people than the beekeepers. That which is 
said of men in other walks of life may be 
said of the beekeeper, “ They are born, not 
made.” 

If one is to make a success of beekeeping 
his greatest essential need is to takea nat- 
ural interest in the bee, and its ability to 
look after the details of the business. When 
but a boy I wondered how men could keep 
so many bees and look afterthem. I after- 
wards found that one must have asystem 


and work the system. Oftentimes people 
will ask howI can keep and manage 75 OF 80 
colonies with all my other work? The only 
way I can answer is to say I plan my work 
during the winter so that when the busy 
season is on it is easy to do the necessary 
work with the colonies. I find one of the 
greatest essentials is being on the lookout 
for the detail work in the apiary. Doing 
that which is necessary on each visit; not 
putting off until a more convenient time. 

lfone intends making a business of bee- 
keeping one needs a good location. Bees 
are more profitable where there is plenty of 
fruit; also near some stream, where there 
are plenty of linden trees, buckbrush, au- 
tumn flowers, and white clover. 

Mr. Pellett, of Atlantic, lowa, in his third 
annual inspection report on page 15 says: 

The few millions the bees add to lowa's 
product yearly, is a net addition to her 
wealth. The presence of large numbers of 
bees also greatly increases the production 
of fruits and seeds of many kinds by better 
cross pollination of the blossoms, so that 
but a small a part of the revenue derived 
from the bees is represented in the direct 
product of honey and wax.” 

he most important factor in commercial 
beekeeping is the equipment for the apiary. 
The beekeeper should have a scientific 
knowledge of the diseases of bees so that he 
is able to detect trouble at once. 

Knowledge is power,” and it is the bee- 
keeper who is informed that is capable of 
detecting and caring for diseased colonies 
who can make a success of the bee-industry. 
Only the pure races of bees are best. There 
has been quite a little discussion on this 
subject in the bee journals. From my own 
experience I find that breeding queens from 
my own yard pays. I prefer either the golden 
or the leather-colored Italians because they 
are more gentle, more prolific and better 
disease resisters than other races which I 
have had in my yards. He should use the 
hive with movable frames. I use the 10- 
frame Langstroth in my yards and find that 
style best adapted for my use for both ex- 
tracted and comb honey. 

It is reported that in the United States 
the number of beekeepers is becoming less, 
but the number of bees is not decreasing 
accordingly, which proves that there are 
more people who are specializing in bee- 
keeping than ever before. J. W. STINE, 

Stockport, Iowa 





Flood in August 


I am sending you a photograph of the flood 
we had in August. The water was in my 
bee-yard, and it would have caught my bees 
again but the water did not come as badly 
as last year, and that made it safe this time. 

The bees did fairly well this season. The 
fall flow was not as good I started with 12 
colonies, spring count, and increased to 34. 
I produced 7co pounds of comb honey. Bees 
are all strong and healthy and have enough 
stores for winter. Louis WERNER. 

Zdwardsville, Ill., Oct. 17 





Hunting Bee Trees 


I have done more or less hunting of bees 
in the woods for the past 15 years. 

First, we must understand that when bees 
leave for a new home and go to the woods 














Distant view of an apiary during flood times in 1016. 


Apiary of Louis Werner 
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they invariably try to locate their new home 
along a creek or where water is easily 
reached. Inthe fall flowers are all gone so 
they have nothing to work on. I generally 
look along places that I would considera 
ood watering place, and if successful in 
nding a bee | catch her, put her in the bait 
box which I provide myself with, having 
filled the old comb-cells with diluted honey 
or syrup made of granulated sugar. Don't 
make the syrup too thick, as it takes the 
bees too long to load up and too long to un- 
load. Also provide yourself with some old 
comb, and in case you cannot find bees in 
any other way burn some old comb, and if 
= are near bees they will smell the comb 
urning and will come to it, 


The bait box I use is about 6 inches wide, 6 
deep, and 8 long, witha slide top or cover, 
and a strip of glassin the top of the cover. 
As soon as you can see the bee filling her- 
self with the bait, gently slide the cover 
open, and when she is filled up she will 
come out of the box and circle around, close 
at first, and will keep working farther away, 
and then make three or four large circles 
and finally dart in a straight line for home. 

Get the line and you will soon have a box 
full, and as soon as you have lots of bees 
working follow up the line, moving your box 
as you goa short distance at a time. I have 
timed bees many times when leaving the 
bait box for home, and where they go about 
one mile it invariably takes them about 15 
minutes to go home, unload and get back. 


When they lead you in a thick clump of 
timber and you have trouble in locating the 
tree, and you are not sure but what they 

assed through the timber, move your bait 
on to the opposite side, after shutting the 
cover witha iot of bees in the box. ‘hen 
let them out, and if they still make for the 
thick clump of timber, you can come to the 
conclus‘on they are in there somewhere. 
Sometimes you will find them in a tree or 
log thatis lying down, and sometimes they 
enter a standing tree down at the roots, 
which is sometimes difficult to locate. Two 
weeks ago I helped take the bees and honey 
out of adown hemlock, and we got more 
than 100 pounds of honey and saved the bees 
and queen, brought them home, set them to 
keeping house, pinched the queen which 
was black, and gave them a nice Italian 
queen in place of the black one, They were 
as gentle as the most gentle Italian bees I 
ever saw. JOHN A. STEVENS. 

Mio, Mich., Nov. 16. 
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The National at Madison.—The an- 
nual meeting of the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Madison, 
Wis., on Feb. 6,7 and 8. All beekeep- 
ers who can possibly do so are urged 
to attend. It is hoped to develop plans 
at this meeting which will be a distinct 
aid to all members and all other bee- 
keepers. 

ee 


North Carolina Meeting—A meeting 
of the beekeepers of North Carolina 
will be held in Board of Trade Hall, 
Board of Trade Building, Winston- 
Salem, on Thursday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Jan. 11, 1917. 


This meeting will be in cooperation 
with the extension work lately started 
in the State, and every beekeeper in the 
State should make their best endeavor 
to be present and help boost the good 
work along. It is expected that a State 
organization will be effected at that 
time. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips will give an illus- 
trated lecture and Mr. E.R. Root is ex- 
pected to fill a large place on the pro- 
gram. 

Several live papers will be presented 
by local beekeegers. The North Caro- 
lina Live Stock Show will be on in 
Winston-Salem at that time, and many 
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beekeepers will have a double reason 
for attending. 

_All beekeepers whose names are 
listed in the department’s records at 
Raleigh, will receive a circular of the 


meeting. If your name is not now on 


the department’s mailing list, please 
write at once to one of the following, 
giving your name and address, number 
of colonies kept and kind of hives. 
FRANK SHERMAN, JR., Entomologist. 
GeorGe H. Rea, Specialist in Beekeeping. 





Classified Department 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 


~~ 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and queens 
Send for our 1917 calendar—it's free. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. .H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St.. New York City. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested, $1.00. Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers 





ViGorous prolific Italian queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00. My circular gives best methods of in- 
troducing, A. V. Small, 
2302 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 





For SALE—7500 pounds of bees in comb- 
less packages, starting April 1, 1017. Better 
write us before it is too late to have your 
order booked. Marchant Bros. 

Union Springs, Ala. 





A LITTLE AD in our classified columns 
will sell that perfectly good equipment that 
you no longer need, Only1s cents per line 
each insertion. 





My BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready 
to ship after April 1st at 60c each. Send for 
price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





BEES FOR SALE—1000 lbs. in 1-lb. packages 
at $1.00 per lb. Untested Italian queens, 70c 
extra, to be shipped April 1to20. All orders 
must bein by Apriltr 

T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Tex. 





BusINEsS First Queens descriptive price 
list tells all about them and my $10 free offer. 
Tested queens ready now. Order early. 

M. F. Perry, Bradentown, Fla. 





GRAY CAUCASIANS, exceptionally vigorous 
and a long lived race of bees; are known as 
the most gentle of all bees. Free circular 
and price list. Orders booked now for spring 
delivery. F. L Barber. Lowville, N. Y. 





For SaLE—Apiary of bees at Tularosa, N. 
Mex.; up-to-date appliances, good bees, good 
bee location, and fine climate to live in. 
Selling because of death of late owner, J. A. 
DeWitt. N. B. DeWitt, 

Care El Paso & S, W. Ry., Douglas, Ariz. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 


honey gatherers, beautiful and_ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. C.W. Phelps & Son, 


3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





TELL several thousand people what you 
have for sale with afew words in this de- 
partment. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golde 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will cha 
lenge the world on my Goldens and the 


honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 eac! 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





_ BEES FOR SALE—A number of well esta 
lished apiaries in Frio, Bexar and Atascos 
Texas, in the mesquite and guajillo belt ha: 
been listed with us for sale on their prese: 
sites. Can also furnish bees in car lot 

Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex 





GOLDEN ITALINAN QUEENS bred strict 
for business, that produce a strong race « 
bees as honey gatherers By April I, untes: 
ed, 75c each; 6 for $4.25; 12, $8.00; 100, $ 
Tested, $1.50. Safe arrival, prompt deliver 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. J. Dunn, 59 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Ca 





QUEENS, Doolittle and Moore strain, als» 
GOLDENS that are GOLDEN. One select un: 
$1 00; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested, $1.25. 

Bees by the pound a specialty, One r-!! 
package, $1.25; one 2-lb., $2 25; large lots less 
also nuclei and colonies. Ready March tsth 
Booking orders now. Circular free. 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave , San Jose, Cali! 





_ BEES WANTED—Wanted to buy bees with 
in shipping distance of Atlantic, Iowa 
Would prefer to buy f.o b. Atlantic, in te: 
frame hives. Give full information concern- 
ing hives, bees. frames, etc.. together with 
price in first letter. Would consider any 
number from fifty colonies up to carlot. 
Frank C. Pellett, Atlantic, lowa. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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WANTED—Honey in any lots from any 
point. The Honey King, Mahnomen, Minn. 





onene Come. extracted honey, and 





beeswax. . A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 
MusT have extracted honey at once. Write 
to E, Strubel, 


1302 Louse Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—Small lots of honey for bakers’ 
use. C. W. Finch, 
1451 Ogden Ave. Chicago, III. 





No.1 white comb, $3.50 per case; No. 2 
$3.00. No. 1 fall comb, $3.00; No. 2. $2.50; 24 
sections tocase. H.G. Quirin, Bellevue, O. 





WANTED — Extracted alfalfa honey and 
wax. Send sample of honey, price, etc. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





I) 


WANTED — White extracted honey also 
light amber in any quantity. Send sample 
and lowest cash price. 

E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 





WANTED—Wax and old combs for cash or 
to make up onshares. “Best quality’’ foun 
dation made and sold cheap in small lots 

J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





ComB HoNEY our specialty. Highest mar 
ket prices obtained. Consignments of Ex- 
tracted Honey also solicited. 

Albert Hurt & Co., New Orleans, La. 





WANTED—Extracted white clover and 
light amber honey. Will buy in lots of 10 
pounds toa carload. I pay cash. State what 
you have and sendsample with lowest price. 
Write. M.E. Eggers, Rt. 1, Eau Claire, Wis. 





WANTED—Well ripened white extracted 
honey, preferably alfalfa and sweet clover 
or white clover. Send sample and price to 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association 

1424 Market St., Denver, Colo. 





WANTED—Extracted honey in both light 
and amber grades. Kindly send sample. 
tell how your honey is put up. and quote 
your lowest cash price, f. o. b. Preston. 

M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





For SALE—6s cols. Italian bees $400 per 
col.; 10 cols. hybrids, $350 per col. All from 
J. Moore’s strain, and in 8-frame_hive 
bodies in winter cases; standard full depth 
self-spacing Hoffman frames, 8 to each hive. 
all combs straight; cols. strong and healthy 
with stores for winter; would bunch the lot 
for $325 per col.; a few untested Italian 
queens, 60c each. Wilmer Clarke, 

Earlville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 
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| NEED a large supply of extracted honey, 
ust be white clover or its equal. 60-pound 
, ackages preferred. Quote your lowest cash 
, -ice f.0. b. here. Send sample if you are 
i iterested. F. Bender, 
221 Pub. Square, Nashville, Tenn. 





For SALE—Our own crop of extracted 
. hite clover honey in barrels or cans. This 
i as fine quality white clover as we have 
ever seen. Write for prices and state quan- 
{ ty wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





HONEY WANTED—We are in the market 
for light amber grades of honey, also off 
ades which are suitable for baking. If you 
have such honey to offer, please send us 
imple, state the quantity you have, how 
, acked and your lowest price for same. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





SUPPLIES. 
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WANTED—Cheap honey extractor in good 
order. J. D. Sherwood, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 





THE PERFECT Bee Frame Lifter. For de- 
criptive circular address, 
Ferd C. Ross, Box 194, Onawa, Iowa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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For SALE or trade, hotel in live Minne- 
sotatown. Will exchange for land or bees 
or both. Romen Grebin, Preston. Minn. 





THE First OFFER of $8.00takes my 22 calibre 
center fire single shot Winchester rifle, like 
new, cost $14. Cartridge similar to 25-20. 
Address, John J. Ellers, Rt. 3, Winona,Minn. 
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Write for price list 
and booklet descrip- 
tive of our 


HIGH GRADE 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
And Bees by the Pound 
JAY SMITH 


11598 DeWolfe St. 
Vincennes, Indiana 




















WANTED—Small extractor in good condi- 
tion. G. N. Larson. Altona, Il. 





For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full lineof supplies including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. hite Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Paris, Tex. 





For SALE—One Detroit Kerosene Engine 
6 hp., used but little, as good as new. Will 
sell for $75; cost $95 new. 

Che M. C. Silsbee Co., Rt. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 





Goop second-hand 60-lb. cans, 2 cans to 
the case, 30c per case, in lots of 10 cases or 
less. In lots of 25 cases or more, 25c per 
case. These prices are f. o. b. Cincinnati. 

>. H. W. Weber & Co., 
2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—We often have inquiries for old 
bee books and Bee Journals, and will be 
glad to buy and sell these for our patrons. 
Let us know if we can do something for you 
along this line. Address, ; 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





Eor SALE—800 new metal spaced brood- 
frames, No.2 stock, nailed and wired, at $3.00 
per hundred or 400 for $11, Also 100 loose 
hanging brood-frames nailed, No. 2 stock, at 
$2.50. The M. C. Silsbee Co., 

Rt. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 














‘Every Day is Honey Day at Our House’’ 








4 
Give the Children Honey 


NATURE’S OWN CONFECTION 


Fresh from Pellett’s Apiaries 
FOR SALE HERE 











SITUATIONS. 
WANTED—Beekeeper familiar with Rocky 

Mountain conditions to handle bees on 

shares. Can make good offer. Write stating 


age, experience, etc. : - 
‘ A. H. Dunn, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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WANTED—Single man for season of. 1917, 
with knowledge of orchard work and bee- 
<eeping preferred. State age, experience 
ind wages in first letter. 

Baxter Bros., Leavenworth, Kan. 





WANTED—A position in a large apiary- 
Understand both comb and extracted honey 
productions,and can assist in queen rearing, 
as | understand the business. Would prefer 
position in the southern States. Address, 

J. R., Care of American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ill. 





WANTED—Position by expert in tropical 
apiculture. Will go to any part of the world, 
but prefer an English speaking country. 

dress, Tropical Apiarist, 
Care Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. Ill. 
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HONEY LABELS 











HonEY LABELs that have broken away 
from the all-look alike bunch. Made to suit 
your ideas. Lowest prices. Samples FREE. 
Liberty Pub.Co.,Sta.D, Box 4H.Cleveland,O, 














Attractive cards like the above for store 
windows will help sell honey. Size ox11 
inches. Printed in two colors. Price, sc 
each; six for 25c, postpaid. 

Another card gives cuts showing relative 
food value of honey and other products. 
These cards are the same size as the above, 
and in two colors. Just the thing to place 
in stores to push sales of honey. Prices sc 
each; six for 2sc. Postpaid. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilten, Ill. 


84 +; ends RATS, MICE, Bu 
7, ends ’ . £8, 
¥ ROUGH ON RATS2Z Don’t Die in the House. 
Unbeatable Exterminator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 60*- 
Smallisc. Used the WorldOver. Used by U.S. Gorm: 
Rough on Rats Nover Falls. Refuse ALL ‘Substitutes. 


SPECIAL RATE FOR OUTING 


Outing Magazine has offered us a 
very special clubbing rate which 
should be taken advantage of by some 
of our subscribers. 








Outing Magazine..... .-$3.00 a year 
American Bee Journal. 1.00 “s 


Our price on the two magaines for 
one year is only $3.25. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18.—Comb honey continues 
to drag. One hundred pounds of extracted 
to 10 pounds of comb is about the average in 
sales during the past month. So active is 
the demand in extracted that the price has 
advanced on all grades ic or about per 
pound, The best grades of white clover are 
now commanding Ioc per pound, and it looks 
as though all of it was going to go into con- 
sumption before the coming of another 
crop. Various reasons have been assigned 
for the unusual consumption of extracted 
vs.comb. One we frequently hear is that it 
is taking the place of butter and preserves 
as children are now getting honey on their 
bread instead of jam. 

Beeswax sells at from 28@30c per pound 
for the ordinary grades, and if free from 
sediment and bright in color, 32c per pound, 

R. A BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Dec. 18. — The honey 
market is slow, about $2.85 being the top 
price for fancy white comb honey down to 
$2,50 for No.2. On account of the raisein 
the local freight rates, the consumption of 
honey has been curtailed considerably, but 
we understand that the railroads will adjust 
these rates after the first of the year and 
we believe there will then be a_ better de- 
mand for comb honey. Extracted is firm at 
7%@oc a pound, and No.1 beeswax is selling 
at 25c a pound. 

C, C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 








CuHIcAGO Dec. 19.—The honey market is 
very quiet and we are very much surprised 
for the reason that it is the cheapest com- 
modity on the market. We have over two 
carloads of comb honey on hand. We have 
already soldthree carloads up to date, but 
it looks as though we are going to havea 
better demand after the first of the year. We 
are selling 24 section cases for $2.75 to $3.00, 
extra heavy weights glass fronts $3.25. Ex- 
tracted honey is in light supply and the de- 
mand is very active, selling 9@1o0c. 

Beeswax ranges from 27@32c, according to 
quality and brightness. We are advertising 
the honey liberally in the different ways in 
order to create a bigger demand. Let us all 
work as best we can. D. J. COYNE, 


DENVER, Colo., Dec. 18.—The demand for 
comb honey in carload lots is light, but we 
have never seen such an active demand for 
extracted as of late, as there is practically 
no stock left in the producers’ hands 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region. 

Comb honey, fancy, $2.84; No, 1, $2.7e; No. 
2, $2.57. Extracted honey, white, per pound, 
9@9%c; light amber in cans, 8%@oc. Beeswax, 
we buy and pay for clean, average yellow 
beeswax, per pound 28c in cash and 30c in 
trade. ; . 

As our business in honey is principally to 
jobbers we quote jobbing prices. 

THE COLO. HONEY PRODUCERS’ Ass'N. 

F. Rauchfuss, Magr. 


SAN ANTONIO, Dec. 15.—Stocks of honey 
are pretty well cleaned up. There is no 
bulk comb left in the hands of producers. 
Extracted in limited quantities is bringing 
8@9c. Beeswax prices are 27c cash and 30c 
exchange SOUTHWESTERN BEE Co. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


We are obliged to cancel many of our 
prices of combinations of the American Bee 
Journal with bee books. Those desiring to 
take advantage of the combination offers 
will please disregard former offers and 
order per the followng list, which gives post- 
paid prices for the United States. For Can- 
ada add 10 cents for yearly subscriptions 
and for foreign countries add 25 cents: 


With 
Books Price post- ABJ 
paidalone Iyr 

Dr. Miller's “Thousand Answers” 

ee Ear $1.75 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee....$1.50 2.00 
Doolittle’s Scientific Queen Rear- 

Ss 0s yan504640050needsbensdeueeesene -50 1.25 
Bee Primes.......++2e0++ 000 e2eesese -IS ‘1.00 
Original Langstroth (reprint)..... 1.00 ‘1.75 
Productive Beekeeping............ 1.50 2,25 
Beekeeping (tei ipe cack b isaaiditebeibip ook 2.00 2.50 
ABC &xXYZof Bee Culture.... 2.50 3.00 
Dr. Miller’s ‘Fifty Years”’........ 1.00 1.75 
Advanced .Bee Culture............ 1.00 = 1.75 
How to Keep BCS... ...ccccccccccces 1.00 1.75 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Hil. 
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A BEE BOOK FOR THE PRACTICAL MAN 
IS “PRODUCTIVE BEEKEEPING,” by Frank C. Pellett 
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Mailing Weight, 3 Pounds 


Productive Beekeeping 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 


Price, $1.50. 


State Bee Inspector for lowa and a Practical Beekeeper as Well 


One of Lippincott’s “Farm Manual” Series, this book of 326 pages is 
finely gotten up, finely bound, and has 134 illustrations, nearly all origina 


with the author. 


READ THE CONTENTS BELOW 


1. BEEKEEPING A FASCINATING PURSUIT 8. FEEDING. 


. THE BUSINESS OF BEEKEEPING 9. PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 
a wei! ce . MAKING A START WITH BEES 10. PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY 
i PRODUCTIVE ne s. ARRANGEMENT OF THE APIARY 11. WAX—A BY-PRODUCT OF THE APIARY 
fy BEE-KEEPING 9 s. SOURCES OF NECTAR 12, DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF BEES 
Rwy FRANK. PELLETT WIP 6. THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HIVE 13. WINTERING 
7. INCREASE 14. MARKETING THE HONEY CROP 


1s. LAWS THAT CONCERN THE BEEKEEPER 


) Both postpaid 9 Productive Beekeeping 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees”’ 


\ for only $2.50 


| Both postpaid 
\ for only $2.25 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 




















EASTERN BEEKEEPERS 


This is the time of year you should ») 
“a your supplies and put them to- 
gether. You not only have them ready » 
when needed, but you also get the 
discount. N 
Our catalog of everything a bee- 
keeper uses will be mailed free upon > 
request. Let us quote you. One 
pound round flint glass honey jarS » 
) 
» 





$5.00 a gross. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 


105 Park Place, N. Y. 
APIARIES : Glen Cove, L. I. 


VAVAVAVATAVAVAVATATATAY, 


BEE-SUPPLIES 3.21 ns atu ft 
on how to handle bees. Discount for early 
orders. Honey for sale. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 














FILMS DEVELOPED 


All roll films developed for 10 


cents. We return them the same 
day. Everything in the KODAK 


£3 
32 
: Line. Send for catalog. 


F. M. ALEXANDER 
Atlantic, lowa 








The Beekeepers’ Review 
Announcement for 1917 





Mr. Floyd Markham now holds the gold 
medal, being offered by the Michigan State 
Beekeepers’ Assocation for the best honey 
produced inthe State, This medal has now 
been won for the second time by Mr. Mark- 
ham at our last convention. Mr. Markham 
also won all the first prizes on both comb 
and extracted honey at the Michigan State 
Fair at Detroit this year. Mr. Markham is 
without a doubt the World’s champion 
comb honey producer. How much would it 
be worth to you, Mr. Comb Honey Producer, 
to call at Ypsilanti and ask Mr. Markham ali 
about how he produces so much better 
comb honey than the average beekeeper ? 
It would likely be worth a hundred dollars 
to you during;the few years to come; the in- 
formation you would get on such a visit. 
You can get it all for a dollar by subscribing 
for The Review for 10917,for Mr. Markham 
will write twelve articles for the twelve 
numbers of The Review during 10917, telling 
the entire procedure of securing the exhibi- 
tion honey. None who aspire to greater 
things in beedom should fail to read how 
Mr. Markham accomplishes such results. 


Mr. J. E. Crane is no stranger to the bee- 


keeping fraternity. He has written much 
at different times relative to his method of 
beekeeping. We consider ourselves fortu- 
nate in securing Mr. Craneto write twelve 
articles for The Review for the year 1017, 
covering the entire season with the bees. 
Mr. Crane's 40 years among the bees, as he 
will write it up for The Review will be 
mighty interesting reading in a book it would 
readily sell for a dollar, You will get this 
interesting series, including many other 
features by subscribing for The Review for 
1917. 

E. D. Townsend, now owner of The Bee- 
keepers’ Review, used to produce comb 


honey on quite a large scale. He originated 
the system now known as “ producing both 
comb and extracted honey in the same su- 
per.’’ This system if properly carried out is 
one of the yery best systems of comb-honey 
production that has been brought to light. 
The Editor of The Review has run large 
apiaries on this system of producing comb 
pomey WITH ONLY 12% OF COLO- 

NIES IN THE ENTIRE AP TARY SWA RM- 
ING. An ideal system for outyard work for 
comb honey. The Editor of The Review 
will write up this entire system of produc- 
ing both comb and extracted honey in the 
same super for the pages of The Review for 
1917. This series of articles alone ought to 
be worth many times the cost of The Re- 
view for a year. 


Space forbids us mentioning other valua- 
ble contributions that will appear in The 
Review for 10917. 

Wewill mention at this time that we are 
making arrangements with several of our 
yery best honey producers to furnish us 
material for The Review written FROM 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE of several years 
standing. We will mention just one more 
of our 1917 correspondents who has 400 colo- 
nies of bees. He works the entire 400 colo- 
nies for extracted honey alone, in about 100 
days, doing the work alone and securing 
very favorable crops. This party also sells 
his honey allin his home market at a price 
much above what is usually secured by pro- 
ducers. There will oe many more valuable 
articies in The Review for 10917, including 
all the valuable papers read at the National 
Convention at Madison, Wis., next Febru 
ary. We hope there will be none of the 
readers of the American Bee Journal so 
short sighted as to miss sending in his dollar 
for The Review for 1017. Address, 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 
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20 Packets Seeds—10c. 


We walt every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS THAT 
HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you forget for this 
mammoth collection. We send you 20 separate packets 
finest varieties—one each—of Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, 
Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Cress, Muskmelion, 
Watermelon, Onion, Parsiey, Parsnip, Radish, Salsi- 


BUY 
THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


A .d get big yields from gentle bees. 
Vv rite for circular and Price list. 


fy, Spinach, Tomato, Mixed Poppies, Giant Cosmos. 
BEN G, DAVIS Double Jap Calendula and Children’s Botanical Gar- 
den, a curiosity collection of flower seeds. With this col- 
Ss pring Hill, Ten nessee lection we send rebate check for 10c. and big catalog of 


world’s finest seeds. 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
$2= Visible Writing L. C. Smith 


Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard 
universal arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabulator—two color _rib- 
bon—Ball Bearing construction—every operating convenience. Five 
Days’ Free Trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. 
H. A. SMITH, 314—231 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIlInois 





























Special Values in Grand Pianos 


Slightly used and factory-ren vated second-hand, fully 
guaranteed and may be ordered on approval : 


Steinway Small Parlor Grand, ebonized 










thkbtartetinbbebeehens aabeeeee $750.00 

Chickering Parlor COT” — cecxcensviacynesncvansevacunss 600,00 
Kranich & Bach Parlor ‘ a «(ned abehabaseneaananawabaihach 550.00 
: Se.  °- TN ek wbnnimanneed a dauheebaeR 500.00 

Mason & Hamlin Parlor CONOR, acscdisscricdssacsarasscconvars 475.00 
McPhail Quarter Ree rear 450.00 
Nelson Baby a. seh Roe erank he beecbaee 400.00 
Detmer Small Parlor OE a isadics ic edarenabsshkanesants 350.00 
Hallet & Davis “ rea 325.00 
Boardman & Gray Parlor “ Sdn ih a ast Nels toatl 300.00 
Steck Large - — =~,  puciiihi-pavetnminsieaenun anne 275.00 


Net prices for cash, or on convenient payment terms bear- 
ing simple interest. 


Send for special-sale list of second-hand and slightly-used 
upright pianos, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, and $200. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WORLD’S LARGEST 









MUSIC HOUSE 

















Sweet Clover Seed 


QUICK GERMINATION 


Get our “Scarified,” sweet clover seed which will germinate from 85 to 05 percent the 
first year and thus insure you a good stand right from the start. By sowing our seed you 
will save money, as it only takes about half as much scarified to sow an acre as ordinary 
hulled seed. 








| | § bu. | to bu.| Lbs. 
1 lb. | 10 lbs.| 30 lbs.|100 lbs.\Per bu.| lots | lots | per 
| 60 Ibs.\per bu./per bu.) acre 








Unhulled White Sweet Clover 


Recleaned | 25¢ $5.10 | $16.00 











| | $4.80 [$4.50 |25 to 30 
Hulled White Sweet Clover | | 
recleaned and scarified | 30¢ | 275 | 6.75 | 22.50 | $13.50 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 6 to 10 
Deere reece 
Hulled Yellow Sweet Clover, | 
recleaned and scarfied ns 20c | 1.80 5,10 — om ee 
tus Officinalis ” 


When seed is wanted by parcel post, be sure to include postage. Bags will be inclu- 
ded in the weight in parcel post shipments. vie oa 

PLEASE NOTE —All of our seed is thoroughly cleaned. The scarifying process us- 
ually breaks some of the seeds one we remove all broken seeds. This is an important 

i ou. Samples on application. ; : 

saving ELLOW SWEET CLOVER Many people fail to recognize the value of the biennial 
yellow sweet clover as a honey plant. The fact that it blooms two weeks earlier than the 
white variety makes it especially valuable to the beekeeper. 

Be sure, however, to get the biennial variety as quoted above. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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I Want to Send You 


My New 1917 
Seed Book FREE 


a } For30 years I have fur- 
> nished seeds of highest 
quality. Thousands of cus- 


tomers attest to this fact. They 
know my seeds—their growing and yielding 
qualities. They know of my honest meth- 
ods. My seeds must make good or I will. 
Wth annual catalog now ready. 


Lists All Kinds Farm, 
Garden and Flower Seeds 


The best arranged, most comprehen- , 
sive and easiest catalog to order from ever 
issued. Offers the best. 

Potatoes, Oats, Corn, Barley, Wheat, 
Clover, Alfalfa, Vegetables, Flowers. 

Send for it Today. Get FREE 
Packet Flower Seeds. 


Ifyou mention this paper, 
will include a packet of 
choice Flower Seeds. 

L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 12, Madison, Wis. 

























Boof 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Percent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice,a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It isthe cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 
North Street, Adams, N. Y.,and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 



















Bugs or Birds—Which? 
Bugs could damage this country 
more in 10 days than a foreign 
war could in 10 years! What pre- 


vents them? The birds. 
Birds are your friends, your crop protectors. 


Let’s all be good to them. No other institution 
has done as much as The Farm Journal to instil 
love and guardianship into the hearts of Amer- 
ica’s boys and girls. ‘Today the Liberty Bell 
Bird Club — organized and promoted by The 
Farm Journal—has eight hundred thousand loyal 
members. But The Farm Journal is always do- 
ing things for the farmers and their families. 
Always trying to make life brighter, happier. It 
goes into nearly one million homes every month. 
Why not into yours? $1 forS years. Money back 
any time. Ask for Free sample and Free copy 
of the 1917 Poor Richard Almanac, 


The Farm Journal 


201 Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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January 


Have You Seen it? 


THE NEW GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FOR JANUARY? 


Better and more valuable to the Beekeeper than ever before. 


The January number is full of valuable articles and beautiful illustra- 


tions. 


No man or woman really interested in bee culture can afford 


to be without it. Send for free sample of the January issue. Address, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Medina, Ohio 








Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that 
he started this great movement for Scientific Farming that is changing the desert 
into a garden. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 
by mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured with- 
out leaving home, at a very small expense. If you area farmer or expect tobea 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature, Campbell's Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalog of the Campbell Correspondence School. Sample copy 
and catalog free. Address, 
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Special for Ohio and Michigan 
Subscribers 





By arrangement with 
the Ohio and Michi- 
gan Farmers, both 
weekly farm papers, 
we are able to give in- 
terested subscribers 
valuable combination 
offer of either one of 
these papers with the 
American Bee Jour- 
nal one year. 

Send us $1.30 and we 
will mark up your 
American Bee Jour- 
nal subscription one 
year, and send you 
your choice of Ohio 
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Farmer or Michigan 











_ AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has incor- 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 
Beekeeping and Horticulture inits various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subsciption price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a year. 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVATAVAVATVAVAVAVATVAVAVAVAVAYVAVAVAYVAY, 





Farmer one year (52 
weeks). Write today 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


POULTRY, FRUIT, BEE $i 50 
PAPER COMBINATION . 
Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 

the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- 

tion of three papers which gives excellent 

reading at a low cost: 

The Fruit Grower 

American Poultry Advocate 

American Bee Journal 


Our price for all three for one year is only 
$1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers, 
add 25c to the above offer and get your 
choice of the following one year: 

Reliable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success 
American Poultry World, Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 

Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If you buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. . 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





f Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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ee EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 
aa 


_— 3 Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 














IT’S BEST 


To plan for your supply of Comb 





Foundation now. Better take ad- 
vantage of the early order discount 


and buy now. 


Send for prices on working Bees- 
wax into Comb Foundation, also 


prices on other bee supplies. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY 
Augusta, Wisconsin 























PORTER escare 


_ SAVES 
> HONEY 
a TIME 
MONEY 
For sale by all dealers. 


f no dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, lll., U. S. A. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





FREEMAN’S FARMER Bath Vette, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want a descriptive and agricultural 

magazine, it will inform you all about the 

methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 


for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 








Beekeepers’ Supplies 


_Write us for our 64-page catalog. FREE, 
Full information given to all inquiries. Let 
us hear from you. We handle the best make 
of supplies for the beekeeper. Beeswax 
exchanged for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., 
High Kill, Montg. Co., Mo. 





OUR VERY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Best Sections, Best Shipping Cases 
Best of all Supplies 


Best prices you will get for your honey 
when put upin our sections and shipping 
cases. “LOTZ" séctions and shipping 
cases have stood the test. Why? Because 
they are perfect in workmanship, quality 
and material. Buy LOTZ goods when you 
want the BEST. Our 1016 catalog ready 
soon. Send your name and get one. 

H.S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Ill., carry a 
full line of our goods. 


AUG. LOTZ CO. Sore, 





GET A FOOT SGRAPER FOR 
e: YOUR HOME 


We still have a 
small stock of foot 
scrapers like cut on 
hand. Although 
these scrapers cost, 
postpaid, $1.00, we 
will send them out 
on your order at a 
postpaid price of 75 cents. Write today 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, . . Illinois 











TIME TO STUDY WOODS 


For the Bee Man 
This is the Period 


‘‘Between Hay and Grass ”’ 


While waiting for the honey-season to begin, suppose you investigate the relative values of different commercial woods, Few 


business undertakings call for more exacting care on the part of the buyer than getting the best lumber for the bee-man’s use. In | 


many respects bee-hive construction is like Greenhouse construction—both are most trying on the material used. 

Cypress is the only wood that “stands up’”’ in Greenhouse work. It resists the rot influences that infest the Greenhouse. No 
other wood is so thoroughly certified for this use as is Cypress. 

If Cypress will “ stand the racket”’ in Greenhouse construction it certainly will do the right thing by you in beekeeping. 


READ CYPRESS BOOKS 


Those who would get accurate information regarding Cypress wood and its extraordinary power to resist rot | 
influences should provide themselves with copies of the Cypress Pocket Library. There are 42 volumes, each | 


authentic and authoritative. Write us and tell us what subject you are interested in and will send you the appro- 
priate booklet. We especially suggest that you write for Vol. 1, with the unabridged U. S. Govt. Rept. on Cypress, 
“The Wood Eternal,” that is a buy because it lasts so like—well, it lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts. 


Avent eS Mae thee s Sh abt Fe ne. 








SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., or 
1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


For quick service address nearest office. 
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RPE Pa Pe sesh! 
DON’T FUSS 


With your old combs and cappings, but send them to us. We will 
render them into.beeswax for youon shares and pay you cash for 
your share, or we will make same into 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


for you. If you prefer, we will pay you our best trade price in ex- 
change for BEE SUPPLIES. 


Send for our terms. We feel sure that we can save you some 
money besides saving you a “ mussy ”’ job. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES 


~ — = 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 
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ieee HAMILTONGILLINOIS. 
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